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SEATTLE . . 


where NAHO’s 1948 annual meeting will convene for 
the four days October 13, 14, 15, 16. 


(For pictures of the city’s public housing developments, see pages 162-163.) 








THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


An air view of Seattle, host city 
for NAHO’s 1948 annual meeting 
on October 13, 14, 15, and 16. The 
picture shows the city’s harbor and 
its metropolitan business district. 
Towering in the background, left. 
is Mount Baker and to the right is 
26-mile long Lake Washington. In 
the foreground is the ferry Kala- 
kala on its way to Bremerton. 
home of the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard and hub of the Navy’s North 
Pacific ship construction and re- 
pair activities. 
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NAHO President Edwards reports 
on Vanport disaster page 147 


T-E-W bill fails to pass before 
Congress adjourns on June 20 
page 151 


Nominating Committee for 1949 
NAHO officers and Board members 


announced page 152 


Boston begins $20 million city pro- 
gram of permanent veterans hous- 
ing page 153 


Dr. Louis Wytth outlines areas for 
sociological research in field of 
housing page 154 


Seattle and Renton housing scenes 

pictured as they will be seen by 

NAHO annual meeting delegates 
pages 162-163 
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The National Conference on Family Life . . . 


held in Washington during May, very interestingly—and un- 
fortunately—supported the often made observation that rec- 
ognition of the vital part that public housing should, and 
does, play in the community remains at the conversational 
stage. In the many detailed discussion sessions of the Confer- 
ence, consideration of housing as a fundamental factor in 
family life was conspicuous by its absence, even though the 
general need for housing and for the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill received strong emphasis from the Conference as a 
whole. In stating and supporting this general housing need, 
it seemed to be taken for granted that action would follow 
... but the delegates recognized no responsibility to see that 
action would follow, to take leadership in their own com- 
munities and organizations. 

The point is that all agencies interested in family life 
must be vocal and active in promoting a housing program 
—in supporting public housing in each community. It must 
be that “housers” have been remiss in their opportunity to 
get local social agencies and citizens into the line of action. 
In how many communities are housing authorities members 
of the council of social agencies, the chamber of commerce, 
the real estate board? They ought to be represented on all 
three. What are the actual programs of the authorities 
throughout the country—how many of them are doing more 
than just providing shelter with a few merely minor social 
demonstrations? How many of them are really doing a 
good job of community development? 


B. M. Pettit, NAHO Representative, 
National Conference on Family Life. 
May 6, 7, 8, 1948 
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VANPORT CITY — “Born in war. Died in flood.” 


RAY O. EDWARDS 
President of NAHO; 
Executive Director, The Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 





NAHO President Edwards has been on a cross-country 
trip since mid-May. He arrived in the Pacific Northwest 
area a week or so after the May 30 flooding of Vanport 
City in which 18,000 persons were made homeless when 
6000 temporary housing units were wiped out. During the 
war, Vanport’s population was 40,000. Since the war, as 
war workers have left the area, some 4000 of the original 
10,000 temporary units that made up the project, have been 
either demolished or transferred to other areas. 

Vanport City was built in 1942 by the Maritime Com- 
mission to provide homes for workers in the Kaiser Com- 
pany shipyards. In 1943, the project was taken over by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority and its management 
was arranged for by lease between FPHA and the Housing 
Authority of Portland. 

Sam Stavisky of the Washington Post, in reporting on 
the May 30 disaster, said of Vanport: “‘Born in war. Died 
in flood. 1942-1948.’ That’s the brief history—and epitaph 
—of Vanport City, Oregon, a war-born shipworkers’ com- 
munity of 40,000, a postwar veterans community of 18,000, 
which was wiped out in two hours the afternoon of May 30 
when the flood-rampaging waters of the Columbia River 








burst through the dike.” 





The following story of Vanport from May 30, 1948 
to late June is told by NAHO President Edwards on the 
basis of his interviews with Portland Housing Authority 
personnel while he was in that city. 








The importance of the local au- 
thority to its community was well 
demonstrated during the recent flood 
in Portland, Oregon—the flood that 
on May 30 completely destroyed the 
Vanport City public war housing de- 
velopment. The effective planning 
and able work of the personnel of 
the Housing Authority of Portland: 
in this emergency have been such as 
to receive commendation from every- 
one familiar with the facts. 

The possibility of the flooding of 
the 6000 units that made up Vanport 
City before May 30 of this year (in 
which 18,000 persons and some 5300 
families were living) was recognized 

-but not expected. From the very 
beginning of the high water period 
in the area, the Housing Authority 
staff, under the able direction of 
Executive Director Harry D. Freeman 
and Project Manager H. D. Jaeger. 
in anticipation of and as a precaution 
against any trouble. had been in con- 
tinuous contact with the District 
Army Engineers, the American Red 
Cross, and other agencies in the area 
responsible for disaster relief and 
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control. Drainage district headquar- 
ters were established in the Vanport 
Project Administration Building on 
May 28. All project personnel, in- 
cluding telephone operators, were 
placed on 24-hour duty. Bulletins 
had been issued to the residents of 
the threatened area and complete in- 
structions given as to evacuation pro- 
cedure in case such a move should 
become necessary. 
The Break Comes 

At 4:30 P.M. on May 30, a railway 
embankment, with a 75 foot top width 
and a 125 foot bottom width, used as 
a secondary dike, gave way without 
warning. The failure was caused by 
seepage under the dike while the 
flood water level was more than 17 
feet from the top of the embankment. 
The seepage was detected immediate- 
ly by watchers. Local Authority em- 
ployees and others with prepared 
stand-by equipment and materials 
were rushed to the threatened spot 
but nothing could be done to strength- 
en the weakened levee, which disin- 
tegrated in a few minutes. Pre-ar- 
ranged siren signals carrying the mes- 











An on-the-spot report of the Vanport City disaster 
and of the way in which it was met by the Housing 
Authority of Portland, Oregon. 


sage that the flood had struck Van- 
port were given and evacuation 
started. 

The evacuation of 18,000 people 
from this small area was accom- 
plished in an orderly and efficient 
manner. Loss of life was smaller 
than normally would have been ex- 
pected under the conditions. Prop- 
erty losses to the occupants and to 
the Authority were large. The Au- 
thority gave immediate financial as- 
sistance to the evacuated families by 
the refund, in cash, of security de- 
posits and of unused rent payments. 
Word of this financial aid, as well 
as evacuation instructions from the 
Authority were broadcast by the local 
radio stations, which remained in 
full-time operation. 


The Re-Housing Job 

But then the real job started 
finding temporary shelter for the 
evacuated families. Offers of assist- 
ance came from local housing author- 
ities in all surrounding cities but the 
immediate “emergency housing” had 
to be provided locally. The Portland 
Authority directly provided shelter 
for hundreds of families in another 
one of its projects in which there 
were vacant war housing units await- 
ing transfer. In cooperation with the 
Red Cross, it channelled the remain- 
ing families into schools and churches 
and into the homes that were thrown 
open by all Portland residents. 

Surplus dormitories at the Swan 
Island Ship Yard near Portland, to- 
gether with an active war housing 
cafeteria there, were taken over by 
the Authority, rehabilitated, and fam- 
ilies moved in by the Red Cross as 
fast as units could be provided. 

Under Presidential order, such 
agencies as the Federal Works Agen- 
cy and the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, sent trailers, bedding. and 
blankets into Portland. These trail- 
ers are now being rehabilitated in an 
effort to make them liveable. They 
are being set up on leased land, from 
which the Authority has been re- 
moving temporary war housing dur- 
ing the past few years. These sites 
have streets, sidewalks, and basic util- 
ities available for immediate use. 
This work is being done under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Roy 
(Continued column one, page 149) 
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VANPORT CITY DISAPPEARS IN FLOOD 
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Vanport . . . Before May 30, 1948 


Where the break occurred. 


A close-up view 


Vanport . . 


. After May 30, 1948 
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VANPORT— 
(Continued from page 147) 
W. Taylor, head of the maintenance 
section of the Authority's Manage- 
ment Division, whose staff has worked 
with outstanding efficiency during the 
various flood periods. 
Vancouver Hit, Too 

In the neighboring city of Van- 
couver, Washington, evacuation of 
families from some of the Vancouver 
Housing Authority property was nec- 
essary. In addition to providing for 
their own evacuated families, Execu- 
tive Director Floyd S. Ratchford of 
this Authority has been able to house 
hundreds of the families from Van- 
port and is preparing sites for “stop- 
gap housing for others. 

But all these efforts, toward “emer- 
gency and “stop-gap” housing are 
temporary and most unsatisfaetory. 
The important phase of permanent 
rehousing is in the future. Herbert 
J. Dahlke, chairman of the Portland 
Housing Authority, has said: “It is 
the aim of all those taking part in 
these discussions, that studies and 
plans should be started immediately 
for the long-range permanent hous- 
ing of families of Vanport displaced 
by the flood. In no other practical 
way can the families be removed 
from stop-gap housing before next 
winter. which season will pose an ex- 
treme hazard to the health of these 
stranded families. It is the studied 
opinion of all local agencies con- 
cerned, and particularly that of the 
Mayor's Committee, on which the 
Housing Authority is represented, 
that these three steps — (1) emer- 
gency housing; (2) stop-gap hous- 
ing; (3) a planned program for 
permanent housing — are vitally 
necessary and that they must go along 
hand in hand if any effective results 
are to be obtained.” 

Federal Aid 

A $10 million federal appropria- 
tion approved by the President on 
June 11 will take care of the expenses 
for the “stop-gap” housing now un- 
der way. 

The needed permanent housing will 
cost an estimated $50 million. Just 
before Congress adjourned on June 
21. the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was authorized to spend $40 
million for disaster relief in the Pa- 
cific Northwest under Senate Bill 
S. 2877. Just what kind of perma- 
nent housing aid can be developed 
under this law was not clear 
as of this writing. In any case, 
all sorts of solutions for provid- 
ing permanent housing for the 
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complaints. 


Large Cities Medium Cities 








(Over 500,000) (100,000 to 500,000) 
Housing 37 Traffic .... . 31% 

raffic 31% Housing 18% 
Dirt wu. 12% | Corrupt politics 11% 
High taxes . 8% Dirt 10% 
Corrupt politics 7 Drinking .......... 7° 


4 


Not enough jobs 


HOUSING NO. 1 BIG-CITY PROBLEM, 
GALLUP POLL FINDS 

Poor housing and slums are the biggest source of complaints of 
big-city dwellers, according to Gallup poll findings last month. 
Thirty-seven per cent of citizens in the country’s 14 largest cities 
gave housing as the answer to the direct question: “What would 
you say is this city’s worst problem today?” 
the list of about a dozen problems cited in the poll were traffic and 
transportation, mentioned by 31 per cent of those polled, and dirt 
and unsightliness, mentioned by 12 per cent. 

In small cities, housing tied with trafic and transportation for 
first place on the list. But in medium-sized cities and rural areas, 
trafic and transportation headed the list, with housing mentioned 
second in medium-sized cities but far down on the list of rural 


Following is a summary of the poll’s findings, showing the 
five biggest problems in each of the four types of areas surveyed. 


Housing 19% Traffic 18% 

Traffic 19% Lack of parks 

High taxes.... 9% playgrounds, 

Not enough jobs 8% auditoriums 13° 

Dirt 7% Dirt 9° 

Lack of parks, Drinking 9% 
playgrounds, iot enough jobs. 9° 
auditoriums 7% 


Closest runners-up on 


Small Cities 
(10,000 to 100,000) 


Rural Areas 
(10,000 and under) 











(see below). 


for permanent housing. 





FEDERAL AID FOR VANPORT 
—Housing and Home Finance Administrator Raymond M. Foley 
toured the flood-devastated areas of the northwest early this month to 
make a first-hand study of the housing problems there and to see what 
kind of aid the federal government could offer. Assistant Administrator 
J. Bion Philipson arrived on the scene later in the month “for as long 
as necessary” to help initiate the $10 million stop-gap housing program 


—Two pieces of federal legislation this month provided funds 
for housing relief, as follows: (1) Public Law 624, approved June 11, 
allocated $10 million of Lanham Act reserve funds for stop-gap emer- 
gency housing in the Portland-Vancouver area and (2) S. 2877, passed 
in the final days of the session, provided for up to $40 million of 
housing loans to homeless families in the area by the Disaster Loan 
Corporation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Loans will be 


—Housing Expediter Tighe E. Woods 
ans preference requirements in the Columbia River area to insure that 
all persons made homeless in the recent floods would have an equal 


right to buy or rent new housing, whether or not they are veterans. 


on June 21 waived veter- 








stranded families are being offered. 
None of these plans, however, 
are workable without public aid, 
for two reasons: no scheme de- 
pendent entirely upon private enter- 
prise can be completed in time to 
afford proper relief and removal 
from “stop-gap” housing; no plan 
for private construction of homes 
will result in proper permanent 
housing for the flood victims within 
the price range they can afford. Priv- 
ate builders can not build -homes for 
rent for all of these families within 
their financial means. The same ap- 


plies to the hundreds of families out- 
side of the Vanport area who owned 
their own homes and who suffered 
complete loss or substantial damage 
from the flood. 

During this flood emergency, as 
they had previously during the war 
emergency, the Portland Housing 
Authority and its entire staff have 
ably demonstrated the important 
function of a local housing authority. 
With the necessary Congressional 
assistance, they can continue—to a 
successful conclusion—a job already 
well begun. 
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UN SUBCOMMITTEE LOOKS TO NEW 


BUILDING MATERIALS, METHODS 

The task that the Housing Sub- 
committee of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe has set for itself 
is encouraging construction of near- 
ly 12 million houses in Europe dur- 
ing the next five years—a minimum 
program that would merely restore 
Europe’s prewar housing level, with- 
out taking into account the needs 
for slum clearance, relief of over- 
crowding, etc. Principal obstacles 
that the Subcommittee found prevent 
the program from becoming a reality 
are (1) the building industry itself 
“one of the most backward indus- 
tries as far as technology, design, 
and organization are concerned” 
and (2) lack of materials. 

To find the answers on these two 
points, the Subcommittee at its May 
13-15 meeting in Geneva set up two 
working parties: one on Housing 
Programmes and Resources and the 
second on Technical Building Prob- 
lems. First priority for both groups 
is to work out ways to increase pro- 
duction of materials, as well as to 
make best use of the ones on hand. 
Next in importance is the assignment 
to study new construction techniques, 
with emphasis on_ industrialization 
and standardization. 

Basis for the Subcommittee pro- 
gram was a series of three reports 
submitted to the Geneva meeting, 
covering (1) housing needs in 16 
European nations (including every 
major country except Russia, whose 
wartime losses alone have been esti- 
mated at 6 million dwellings); (2) 
materials requirements; and (3) 
economies in scarce materials. To- 
gether, they make up the first gener- 
al survey of Europe’s housing situ- 
ation that has come out since the 
war. Later this year they will be 
combined and published as a single 
document to be made available to 
all interested governments and in- 
dividuals. 

The figure of nearly 12 million 
houses needed in the 16 nations is 
derived from the following set of 
facts: the countries surveyed had 
built or repaired 750,000 houses 
within two and one-half years after 
the war—against a total of 4,500,- 
000 houses destroyed or damaged 
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plus a backlog of 8 million houses 
needed as a result of the lack of 
building during the war. In 14 of 
the countries studied, according to 
the report on housing needs, this 
shortage can be made up in five 
years only if houses are built at a 
combined rate of 1,600,000 per year. 
But these countries do not expect to 
build more than 660,000 dwellings 
during 1948—hardly 10 per cent 
more than the prewar rate. 

The three reports had originally 
been assigned last October by what 
was then known as the Housing 
Panel (see Mr. Weissmann’s letter 
in the April JourRNAL, page 115). 
Since then the Panel has been raised 
in status to the Housing Subcom- 
mittee and its functions broadened 
to include a statistical service and 
study of technical construction prob- 
lems. The Subcommittee is a unit 
of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, which in turn is. part of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. Headquarters are in Gen- 
eva. Robert Fitzmaurice of the 
United Kingdom is Subcommittee 
chairman; American delegate is 
Barton P. Jenks. 


TROPICAL HOUSING MEETING FIRST 
OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 
Plans for a permanent organiza- 
tion on tropical housing were made 
at Caracas, Venezuela, from Decem- 
ber 2 to 12, at the first International 


Meeting of Experts on Tropical 
Housing. The meeting brought to- 


gether some 60 experts, representing 
16 nations and the United Nations. 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Venezuelan government and the UN 
Secretariat. 

Because of the urgency of tropi- 
cal housing problems, the group 
went on record in favor of calling 
another international meeting on the 
subject, preferably in India, even 
before a permanent organization 
can be set up. It was the general 
thinking of the group that Venezuela 
should be the headquarters of the 
permanent organization “in view of 
the vigor with which that country 
is solving its housing problem.” 
Purposes: of such an organization, 
the group felt, would be (1) to act 
as a clearing house on information 





and experience of different tropical 
countries and (2) to undertake a 
wide range of research on the 
“human, social. economic. and tech- 
nical aspects of tropical housing and 
town planning.” 


During the ten-day meeting the 
experts also considered reports on 
(1) minimum housing standards for 
tropical housing; (2) town and 
country planning in relation to 
tropical housing; (3) materials—in- 
cluding questions of imports and ex- 
ports, increased production, and in- 
dustrialization; and (4) financing 
and subsidies. American delegates 
to the meeting were Carlos L. Clau- 
sells, of the Municipal Housing 
Authority of the Capital of Puerto 
Rico; and Rafael Pico and Carlos 
M. Passalacqua, both of the Puerto 
Rico Planning Board. 


The tropical housing meeting was 
the first of the “small meetings of 
experts on particular questions and 
particular areas” that the UN Secre- 
tariat and the Social Commission (a 
subdivision of the Economic and 
Social Council) last summer decided 
should precede any world-wide con- 
ference on housing and planning 
(see April 1947 JourNAL, page 100). 
Tropical housing was selected as the 
first subject principally because it 
was felt desirable to avoid duplicat- 
ing the work of any other UN agency 
—such as the Economic Commission 
for Europe—and also because _in- 
ternational studies of tropical hous- 
ing had not been resumed since their 
interruption in 1939. 


Other problems that the Social 
Commission thought should be tak- 
en into special account were the war- 
devastated area, the economically 
under-developed area, and the rural 
area. Because of budgetary limita- 
tions it does not seem likely that 
there will be any more such meet- 
ings this year. However. at the 
spring session of the Economic and 
Social Council, it was recommended 
that the 1949 budget of the UN 
Secretariat should include funds “for 
not more than two small meetings 
of experts on particular technical 
matters in the housing field.” The 
unit of the Secretariat that has re- 
sponsibility for arranging such meet- 
ings is the Division of Social Activi- 
ties, headed by Sir Raphael Cilento 
—a division of the Department of 
Social Affairs. 


(Continued column two, page 164) 
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T-E-W BILL FAILS TO PASS 
BEFORE CONGRESS ADJOURNS JUNE 20 
Unless the 80th Congress is called 
into special session during the latter 
six months of 1948, its record on 
major housing legislation will total 
zero. And the manner of the death of 
such legislation in the 80th Congress 
will have been the same as during the 
79th Congress: that, through com- 
mittee manipulation, it was kept from 
a vote on the floor of the house. 
Actually, there were four housing 
bills regarded by their sponsors as 
“major” considered during the 1948 
session of Congress—all of them 
under the title of the “Housing Act 
of 1948.” Further, two of the bills 
were adopted by at least one house 
of Congress: the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill (S. 866) by the Senate 
on April 22 and the Wolcott bill 
(H.R. 6959) by the House on June 
18. But these two latter bills differed 
markedly (Representative Price of 
Illinois characterized the House- 
passed bill as the “phony housing 
bill” and said he would like to change 
its title to “The Pent Housing Act of 
1948”). H.R. 6959 had no provisions 
for federal aid for low-rent housing, 
urban development, housing research, 
or rural housing and, further, it was 
brought up in the House under a 
rule that permitted no amendments. 
A series of housing climaxes and 
anti-climaxes turned the last two 
weeks that Congress was in regular 
session into a parliamentary maze 
that can best be followed in day-to 
day chronology, as below. 


June 8—The House Banking and 
Currency Committee completed hear- 
ings on the first of the “Housing Acts 
of 1948”—S. 866. Committee Chair- 
man Jesse P. Wolcott introduced 
H.R. 6841—the second “Housing Act 
of 1948.” which included such pri- 
vate enterprise aids as extension of 
FHA Title VI, yield insurance, and 
accelerated amortization, but left out 
the controversial sections: public 
housing, redevelopment. research, 
and rural housing. 


June 10—Banking and Currency 
Committee revolted against Wolcott's 
leadership and amended his bill to 
include public housing, redevelop- 
ment, research, and rural housing. 
By a 14 to 13 vote of the Committee, 
these amendments were adopted. 
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Three Republicans—Representatives 
Hull of Wisconsin, Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Stratton of Illinois—lined 
up with the Democrats on the Com- 
mittee to make this vote possible. 


June 14—The amended Wolcott 
bill was reported out as H.R. 6888 
the third “Housing Act of 1948.” 
This version was substantially the 
same as the first such act under this 
title, the Senate-approved Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill. 


June 16—The Houre Rules Com- 
mittee tabled H.R. 6888 by a 6 to 2 
vote—at the request of Mr. Wolcott 
and over the pleas of Banking and 
Currency Committee members. 

On the same day Mr. Wolcott intro- 
duced H.R. 6959—the fourth “Hous- 
ing Act of 1948”°—almost identical 
with his earlier bill, H.R. 6841, which 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
had previously rejected. 


June 17—The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee approved H.R. 6959 
by a 15 to 12 vote. This time, Repre- 
sentatives Scott and Stratton voted 
with the Republican majority. Repre- 
sentative Hull casting the only Re- 
publican vote against the bill. 


June 18——The House passed H.R. 
6959 under su:pension of the rules 
by a vote of 318 to 99. One member 
(Representative Javits) voted “pres- 
ent” and 21 did not vote. Dilemma 
of House members sympathetic to 
the principles of comprehensive hous- 
ing legislation who had to make a 
choice under the “gag” rule (which 
prohibits amendments) was summar- 
ized by Representative Bakewell of 
Missouri during the 40-minute House 
debate, as follows: “It is with mis- 
givings and uncertainty that | ap- 
proach the necessity of making a de- 
cision as to how to vote on this hous- 
ing bill. In my opinion, this bill in 
its present form is incomplete with- 
out the public housing provisions. 
The very group most in need of as- 
sistance in order to obtain adequate 
and decent housing. namely the low- 
est income group, will not participate 
in the benefits of this bill . . . The 
only complete answer and solution 
to the problem would be the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill as passed by the Senate. Since 
the members of the House will not 
have an opportunity to vote on the 


Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. it is with 
reluctance that I cast my vote in 
favor of the pending legislation be- 
fore us. Since there is no alternative, 
1 shall vote for this bill rather than 
nothing at all.” 

Congressman Wolcott, in pleading 
for passage of his bill rather than 
one patterned after 5S. 866, said: 

“If private enterprise has failed to 
produce enough houses to justify the 
Government's taking over. then does 
the same philosophy apply to the 
failure of private enterprise to pro- 
duce enough automobiles. enough 
shoes, at reasonable prices. enough 
food at reasonable prices? You have 
identically the same thing involved. 


“That, Mr. Speaker, is socialism. 
I do not care who it is that goes along 
with it, he has got to answer to the 
people. He has got to reconcile the 
position which he takes on this bill 
with the definition of socialism. | 
have tried to do so. Now. if there is 
any doubt at all. let us resolve the 
doubt in favor of the American form 
of Government which has resulted in 
a production effort during the war 
and since the war which is the envy 
of every socialistic country in the 
world.” 


June 19-——H.R. 6959 wa> called up 
in the Senate under a rule that re- 
quired unanimous consent of all 
Senators before the bill could be con- 
sidered. Senators Ellender and Tobey 
raised objections and the Senate, 
therefore. took no action on it. When 
it was pointed out that the Senate 
could amend the bill or substitute 
the Taft-Ellender-Waegner bill and 
send it back to the House for confer- 
ence. Senator KBllender said: “I un- 
derstand we can offer a substitute, 
amend it. and all that. But let me say 
to the Senate that if the little czar 
who heads the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House has been able 
to prevent the House from voting on 
Senate Bill 866, my: guess is that he 
will be in equally as good a position 
to prevent a vote on Senate Bill 866 
if we attach it to the House bill.” 
To which Senator Tobey added: “The 
fact is that the Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
fuses to give the peoples’ representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives 
a chance to vote on the e salient meas- 
ures of public housing and slum 
clearance. He has told the Senator 
from Wisconsin that he would not 
bring the bill to conference if public 
housing and slum clearance were con- 
tained in it. He has told others the 
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same thing. There . . . we see the die 
cast.” 

June 20—A last-minute rush to get 
some housing legislation on the books 
before Congress adjourned resulted 
in the adoption on June 20 by both 
houses of Senator Jenner's bill (5. 
2790). which (1) establishes a sec- 
ondary market for GI home loans and 
(2) authorizes 95 per cent FHA-in- 
sured loans to veterans cooperatives. 

Just a week earlier, both houses 
had passed a bill giving special 
housing aid for paraplegic veterans. 
(For further details on both meas- 
ures, see items below.) 


CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP 

Following is a summary of other 
housing action taken during this ses- 
sion. 


Secondary market for home loans 

Under S. 2790, the Jenner bill as 
amended by Congressman Wolcott. 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation is authorized to serve as a 
secondary market for GI home loans 
and for FHA-insured loans made 
under sections 203 and 603. The bill 
also makes it possible for veterans 
housing cooperatives to get 95 per 
cent FHA-insured Title Il loans. The 
bill was passed by both houses in the 
early morning hours of June 20, just 
before adjournment, under circum- 
stances that seemed questionable to 
a number of congressmen. For ex- 
ample, here are some excerpts from 
the House debate that took place 
about 3 o'clock on the morning of 
June 20. 

Representative Gore: Does the gentle 
man mean to say to the House that we 
are about to enact an important hous- 
ing bill when not even members of the 
committee have seen nor now have copies 
of the bill? I am very interested in and 
concerned about housing, — particularly 
veterans housing, but this is a most re 
markable procedure. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana: 1 wonder if 
the gentleman would mind if I called his 
attention to one very significant thing. 
This bill is S. 2790. It was reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Education 
of the Senate. Has the Committee on 
Labor and Education of the Senate ever 
considered housing legislation ? 

Mr. McCormack: There is a very strong 
rumor floating around here that the Com- 
mittee on Platform of the Republican con- 
vention sent word up here that the Re- 
publicans should not adiourn until some 
bill with the word 
passed, 


“housing” in it is 


Housing for paraplegic veterans— 
On June 12 Congress passed and sent 
to the President H.R. 4244, providing 
federal aid for building and equip- 
ping special houses for paraplegic 
veterans. 


Total amount the govern- 
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ment can contribute to each such 
house is $10,000 or not more than 
50 per cent of cost. It has been 
estimated that some 2500 disabled 
veterans would be eligible for bene- 
fits under the bill. 

Appropriation bill— The day be- 
fore adjournment Congress adopted 
the conference report on H.R. 6481, 
the Government Corporations Appro- 
priation Bill, appropriating the same 
amounts to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the constituent 
agencies that appeared in the original 
House bill (see May JourNaL, page 
124). Senator Lucas’ amendment, 
permitting local housing authorities 
to make payments in lieu of taxes in 
excess of original cooperation agree- 
ments and appropriating an addi- 
tional $1,360,000 to the Public Hous- 
ing Administration for this purpose. 
was rejected by the conference com- 
mittee. In other words, payments in 
lieu of taxes will carry the same con- 
ditions next year that they did during 
fiscal year 1948. 

War housing disposition—the Mce- 
Gregor disposition bill (H.R. 5710) 
was approved by both houses in sub- 
stantially the same form that was 
recommended by the House Public 
Works Committee. It extends the 
deadline on disposition of temporary 
Lanham Act housing from 1949 to 
1950 and it authorizes PHA to trans- 
fer the temporaries to universities. 

1950 housing census Congress 
adjourned without taking final action 
on S. 1950, the housing census bill. 
which passed the Senate but was 
never reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Committee Chairman Edward H. 
Rees. who is sympathetic to the bill, 
has pointed out, however, that since 
the census would not be taken until 
1950, the program would not be 
delayed should the bill be considered 
next January. 


NAREB ACQUITTED OF CRIMINAL 
CONSPIRACY CHARGES 

A federal district court in Wash- 
ington this month acquitted the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the Washington Real 
Estate Board of violating federal anti- 
trust laws by setting commission 
rates. The court found that members 
of both organizations engage in com- 
petition and that “no fixed prices 
exist at which property must be sold 
in the District of Columbia.” This 
case involved criminal charges of 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. A 
civil suit against the organizations 
is still pending. 








NAHO NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


Representatives of each of the 
seven NAHO regional councils were 
named during June to serve on the 
national Nominating Committee. to 
make recommendations for 1948- 
1949 officers of the Association and 
for six new members of the Board of 
Governors. 

Under the Association’s constitu- 
tion, the Committee is required to 
meet not less than 65 nor more than 
75 days before the annual meeting. 
which opens on October 13. Hence. 
between July 31 and August 9, the 
Committee is to meet. Before July 
31, therefore, the regional representa- 
tives on the Committee should re- 
ceive suggestions for nominees from 
the active membership of the Asso- 
ciation, 

In this latter connection, it was 
the suggestion of the NAHO Election 
Procedures Committee. which met in 
Washington in April, that NAHO 
members take more seriously than 
they have in the past their privilege 
of “instructing” the regional repre- 
sentatives on the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The Elections Committee felt 
that the Association’s nominating and 
electing procedures have been set up 
on a highly democratic basis, that 
the key point in the system is the 
regional representation provided for 
on the nominating committee but 
that there had been some failure 
on the part of the membership to 
send delegates to nominating com- 
mittee meetings with a set of recom- 
mendations as to the nominees they 
would like to see on the ballot. 

Petitions Possible 

The 1948 Nominating Committee's 
recommendations will be announced 
to the active membership of the Asso- 
ciation some time between August 
10 and 20. If the Association's active 
members should wish to have addi- 
tional names carried on the final 
(Continued column one, page 153) 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM INCLUDES 


PUBLIC HOUSING PLANK 

Following is the full text of the 
housing and slum clearance section 
of the Republican platform adopted 
in Philadelphia this month: 

Housing can best be supplied and 
financed by private enterprise, but gov 
ernment can and should encourage the 
building of better homes at less cost. 

We recommend federal aid to the states 
for local slum clearance and_ low-rental 
housing programs only where there is a 
need that can not be met either by private 
enterprise or by the states and_ localities. 
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ballot, nominations by petition may 
be made. 

The regional council representa- 
tives on the 1948 Nominating Com- 
mittee are as follows: 


New England— Edward Adams. Ex- 
ecutive Director and Secretary. Hous- 
ing Authority of the Town of Weth- 
ersfield. 76 Treat Road, Wethersfield. 
Connecticut. 


Middle Atlantic— John MacGathan, 
Executive Director and Secretary, 
Municipal Housing Authority of the 
City of Schenectady, 402 Millard 
Street, Schenectady 5, New York. 

North Central—Frnest J. Bohn. Di- 
rector, Cleveland Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority. Housing Center, West 
Mall Drive. Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Southeastern— H. :. Dillehay, Exee- 
utive Director. Housing Authority of 
the City of Charlotte. 831 Seigle 
Avenue. Charlotte 4, North Carolina. 
Southwest— L. Walter Henslee. Ex- 
ecutive Director. The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Galveston, No. 
| Oleander Homes, Galveston. Texas. 
Pacific Southwest— Albert \.  Le- 
Fevre. Executive Director. Housing 
Authority of the City of Benicia, 105 
Woodbridge Drive. Benicia. Cali- 
fornia. 

Pacific Northwest— Don Humble. As- 
sistant Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Renton. Box 
89. Renton. Washington. 


Up for election this year are the 
officers for the term December 1948 
to December 1949 (the president and 
two vice-presidents) and six mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors to 
serve for three years. December 1948 
to December 1951]. The six members 
of the current Board whose terms 


expire in December of this year and. 


who are to be replaced are: 

Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Di- 
rector, Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. 

Joseph A. Fowler, Executive Di- 
rector and Secretary. Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Viss Muriel A. Mawer, Chairman. 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle. 

John 1. Robinson, Chairman. 
Springfield ( Massachusetts) Housing 
Authority. 

George E. Stephan, Executive Di- 
rector. Housing Authority of the City 
of Paso Robles and the County of 
San [Luis Obispo. 

Kelsey Volner, General Manager. 
Permanent Housing, New York City 
Housing Authority. 
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BOSTON STARTS $20 MILLION PROGRAM 
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The city of Boston has appropriated $20 million for the construction of permanent 
veterans housing and has a program that it is estimated will run to 1700 units now 
well under way, as pictured above. A 1946 state housing law authorizes cities and 
towns to build such housing for veterans, the homes to be built for rental for a 
period of five years, after which they are to be sold. Any loss that the city may 
sustain when the houses are sold will be borne on a 50-50 basis by the state and city. 

A total of 85 homes under this program are now up and occupied and 732 ad- 
ditional units are under construction, with the expectation that they will be com- 
pleted by the end of the summer. With the exception of 17 single-family units, 
all of the 732 units now in process are to be of a two-family type—either duplex 
or “flat over flat.’ The balance of the $20 million in city housing funds wil! be 
used for apartment type construction. It is approximated that 880 units of such 
housing can be started in the near future. 

The detached housing pictured above is being offered for rental at from $45 
per month for two-bedroom units in the two-family flat buildings, up to $67.50 
for the single-family houses. The houses are all frame construction, with individual 
forced warm air heating systems. They are of both two- and three-bedroom sizes. 
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That 
practical problem needs no argu- 
ment. If practical problems are to 
be dealt with intelligently, they obvi- 


housing is an important 


ously require the foundation of 
sound knowledge. The knowledge 
required to deal intelligently with 
housing includes not merely what 
all of the social sciences have to give 
but also the technical knowledge 
that architecture, engineering, art. 
law, administration, business, and 
other professions can offer. 
Housing is a social activity. As 
such, sociology has something to 
learn from it and it constitutes a 
subject matter for sociological study. 
Sociology also presumably has some 
knowledge to bring to housing prob- 
lems. It is the purpose of this paper 
to indicate what this two-fold interest 
of sociology in housing is as a giver 
and a receiver of knowledge. 
Sociology is clearly not the only 
discipline bearing upon housing and, 
conversely, what housers can legiti- 
mately ask of sociologists will only 
give them a partial answer to their 
problems. What. then, are the prin- 
cipal aspects of housing to which 
sociological research might address 
itself, keeping in mind that there 
are many other disciplines and prac- 
tical arts and professions that have 
other problems and that seek other 
answers in the field of housing? 
The answer to this question must, 
it seems to me, be sought in the light 
of one’s conception of the nature 
and province of sociology. This dis- 
cipline is concerned with what is 
true of man by virtue of the fact 
that he leads a group life. What 
sociologists about 
housing, therefore, is all those as- 
pects that are factors in and products 
of man’s involvement in socia! life. 
At first glance this involvement may 
seem to touch virtually everything, 
for the politics and economics of 
housing, as well as art, architecture, 
and law; business, financing, and ad- 
ministration; designing and 


must discover 


plan- 
ning, are also factors in and products 
of social relations. Upon further 
reflection, however, the sociological 
study of housing would turn out to 


*Reprinted from the American Sociologi- 
cal Review, April 1947. Paper read before 
the annual meeting of the American 


Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 27-30, 1946. 
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Sociological Research Is Needed in Field of Housing” 


LOUIS WIRTH 
Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 


have a fairly delimitable scope or. 
at least, distinctive emphasis. There 
are three clearly significant socio- 
logical aspects of housing I propose 
to discuss briefly: (1) housing as 
a social value, (2) housing in re- 
lation to the community, (3) hous- 
ing and social policy. 
Housing as a Value 


In housing, as in the study of 
other social phenomena, it may be 
well to start with the central question 
of the social values involved. Hence, 
1 would propose that the sociologi- 
cal study of housing begin with 
housing as a social value. Everyone 
in our society is concerned with the 
realization of this value and the 
quest for the achievement of this 
value by each affects the similar 
quest by all the others. 

Considering the fundamental im- 
portance of the question of values, 
it is rather shocking to find how 
little we know about the various ways 
in which housing as a social value 
has been defined by different civiliza- 
tions and by different groups in 
society. The content of this value 
ranges all the way from the quest 
for basic shelter to the striving to 
achieve residential accommodations 
with varying degrees of luxury, vari- 
ous amenities of life, status-giving 
qualities, and other characteristics, 
such as the location of the home, 
the materials out of which it is to 
be built, the style of architecture. 
the nature of the furnishings and 
equipment, the nature of the com- 
munity in which it is located, and 
the characteristics of one’s neigh- 
bors. 

Surely we can not proceed far in 
the analysis of housing as a social 
problem until we know more than 
we now do about the nature and the 
extent to which people’s desires and 
expectations in respect to housing 
are realized or frustrated. After all, 
social problems arise only where 
there is some deviation from a norm 
or some conflict of values, or malad- 
justment in the effort to achieve 
these values, which affects a greater 
or lesser number in society adverse- 
ly. We experience no feeling of 
frustration if there is no ambition 











of which we become aware and in 
the satisfaction of which we find 
ourselves blocked. The mere devia- 
tion from accepted norms or the 
frustrations of our desires, however, 
do not constitute a social problem 
unless at the same time there is a 
recognition that the ends sought are 
achievable and the means for achiev- 
ing them exist or can be brought 
into being. 

One of the ways in which we can 
approach the subject of housing, 
therefore, is to attempt to discover 
the specific content of the value it 
constitutes for different individuals 
and groups in our society. This 
value can obviously not be judged 
merely by the kind of housing that 
people have, for the kind of hous- 
ing they have is clearly restricted 
by other factors than merely their 
ambitions and desires or the pictures 
they carry around in their heads 
of the housing they would like to 
have, or the kind of housing that 
ss possible in our present state of 
technological advancement. Fruitful 
housing research, therefore, might be 
devoted to the discovery of the 
housing ambitions of people and the 
manner in which and the degree to 
which these ambitions are frustrated 
among different economic and social 
groups in our society. 


Housing in Value Hierarchy 


It will be immediately apparent, 
however, to the sociological student 
of housing that housing as a value 
does not stand by itself. It has a 
place in the hierarchy of values and 
this place differs in different cultures 
and in different strata of society. 
One way in which we may estimate 
the place of housing as a value in 
the scheme of values is to ask what 
other values people are willing to 
sacrifice in order to achieve housing 
of a certain quality. European ob- 
servers of American life have often 
been struck by the fact that many 
families in the low-income groups 
in the United States are apparently 
willing to make a good many sacri- 
fices in order to have an automobile 
but relatively few to have a de- 
cent house. On the other hand, we 
have seen from the studies of immi- 
grant groups that some. such as the 
Poles. will be willing to forego many 
other items in their standard of liv- 
ing to acquire real property. The 
popularity of building and loan as- 
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sociations among immigrant groups 
is perhaps merely another indication 
of the extent to which a house con- 
stitutes a value fairly high up in the 
scheme of values and saving for 
such a house becomes an important 
family objective. 

In this connection it is important 
not to mistake the actual state of 
affairs for the underlying attitudes of 
people. Just because people live in 
the slums does not mean that they 
wish to live in them or that they 
hold housing in low esteem as a 
value. It may simply be that they 
are not able to help themselves and, 
if better housing were offered at a 
price they could meet or if other 
items in their family budget were 
less demanding, housing would rise 
to a more important place. 

As part of the estimation of hous- 
ing as a value in American civiliza- 
tion, special attention should be de- 
voted to home ownership. On this 
subject fairly reliable quantitative 
data are available. The difference 
in the degree of home ownership 
in rural and urban communities, in 
cities of different sizes and types, 
and among various income groups, 
racial and economic groups, has 
been fairly completely ascertained. 
It should be noted, however, to what 
an extent the actual facts deviate 
from the highly advertised ideal that 
every American family should own 
its home and what the factors are 
that account for this deviation. 

Influences on Home Ownership 

It is clear enough that home own- 
ership has much to do with the place 
of property and housing in the value 
scheme of different groups. But it 
should also be recognized that the 
desire for home ownership and the 
quest for security in life may be 
mutually incompatible. Historical- 
ly. we have been a highly mobile 
people. as contrasted with most of 
the peoples of Europe. It is well, 
therefore, to ask, in the case of home 
ownership, to what extent it is a 
value that conflicts with economic 
security in general and particular- 
ly with the ability to take advantage 
of job opportunities as they may 
arise in other parts of the city or 
in other cities. The experience of 
industries in providing housing for 
their employees on a paternalistic 
basis is instructive in this connection. 
With instability in industry and em- 
ployment. home ownership may 
actually become a handicap. The 
degree to which this is recognized 
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by the population in general may 
become an important factor in un- 
derstanding the trends as well as 
the differentiations in home owner- 
ship between different groups. 

The mere nominal ownership of 
a home does not, of course, imply 
actual ownership. Often it may be. 
especially in the low-income groups 
and in periods when the housing de- 
mand is very great, as it is at pres- 
ent, that families may make a down 
payment on a home without actual- 
ly being able to acquire full own- 
ership. In that case their home own- 
ership consists merely in the privi- 
lege of occupying the home as long 
as they can meet the mortgage and 
interest payments and the taxes. 

With the trend toward multiple 
family structures, especially in 
metropolitan communities, it be- 
comes physically impossible for 
most families to own their homes, 
even if they wanted to, unless, of 
course, they were willing to associ- 
ate themselves in some sort of co- 
operative housing enterprise. An 
analysis of the factors conducive 
to cooperative housing would con- 
stitute a special problem under the 
general head of research on hous- 
ing as a value. There are, of course, 
a good many other aspects of 
sociological interest connected with 
housing cooperatives, such as the 
degree of homogeneity or hetero- 
geneity of the cooperators, the in- 
fluences that bring them together. 
and the elements contributing to the 
continuity of the arrangement and 
the success or failure of the enter- 
prise. 

Housing Standards 

Another feature of the analysis 
of housing as a value centers around 
the question of housing standards. 
It has been remarked that a civiliza- 
tion can be judged, at least to some 
extent by the minimum housing con- 
ditions that a society will tolerate 
for its members. In the perspective 
of history, it should be observed that 
men have lived in shelters of vari- 
ous kinds. They have lived in caves 
and in mansions. The medieval 
castles were probably not as habita- 
ble as a modern slum home. Modern 
technology has made possible the 
continuous improvement in housing 
standards. We have become ac- 
quainted with the inter-connections 
between standards of housing and 
standards of health and well-being. 
More and more these standards have 
acquired social sanction and, be- 


cause of the recognition of their re- 
lationship in health and safety, have 
been incorporated in laws and ordi- 
nances. The extent to which these 
laws and ordinances keep pace with 
increased knowledge of the relations 
between housing and other aspects 
of social life and with progress in 
technology is in itself a subject of 
considerable sociological interest. It 
has been found that standards once 
accepted tend to develop around 
themselves vested interests, such as 
the organized building trades and 
materia! manufacturers, and that, as 
a result, instead of furthering hous- 
ing progress they have become 
obstacles to such progress. This lag 
would be a particularly appropriate 
subject for sociologists to investi- 
gate. 

In recent years a good deal of at 
tention has been devoted by sociol- 
ogists to the study of the internal 
arrangement and the equipment of 
houses. Social status scales have 
even been developed on the basis of 
physical facilities in the house. This, 
however, is merely one small aspect 
of the very much larger problem of 
the analysis of housing as a value. 
This justifies the search for the kind 
of housing design that would be 
compatible with the changing ex- 
pectations and needs of members of 
the family. Thus, for instance, it 
would be important to inquire to 
what extent privacy for the indi- 
vidual members of the family is a 
value that people seek to realize. 
Similarly, it would be interesting 
to discover what adjustments people 
make in their housing in various 
stages of the family cycle, such as 
the kind of housing requirements 
that they have when the family is 
young, as over against when the 
children grow up and seek housing 
of their own. The relationship be- 
tween size of family and size of 
housing units has become a prob- 
lem of great practical importance in 
view of the declining size of the 
family and in view of the now ac- 
cepted cultural pattern that only the 
immediate family should occupy the 
dwelling as over against the pre- 
viously accepted cultural pattern in 
which the extended family is the unit 
to which housing must be adapted. 
It has been said, for instance, that 
the absence of a spare bedroom is 
the best defense against a host of in- 
vading relatives. The popularity of 
the kitchenette apartment and of 
two- and three-room units as over 
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against the larger dwellings attests 
to the changing structure of the ur- 
ban family. 
Housing and the Community 

The involvement of housing with 
community life is clearly a subject 
of long standing sociological in- 
terest. This connection between 
housing and community life arises 
out of the fact that, at least in the 
urban community, the house does 
not stand by itself but is part of a 
neighborhood, a local community, 
and the metropolis. No individual 
house can be completely insulated 
against influences of neighbors or the 
trends prevailing in the community. 
Moreover, as more and more of the 
functions of family living become 
centered in community institutions, 
the nature of the functioning of and 
the accessibility to these institutions 
and facilities becomes important. 
The degree to which people—indi- 
viduals and families—find opportu- 
nities for participation in formal and 
informal organizations operating in 
the community is perhaps as good a 
test as any of the adequacy of hous- 
ing. Thus, for instance, a house, 
even from the standpoint of the 
property values involved, is judged 
by the community in which it is lo- 
cated and the people who inhabit 


that community; by the schools, 


playgrounds, parks, community cen- 
ters, and public utilities to which 
the inhabitants have access; and by 
the incidence of social problems, 
such as delinquency and crime. and 
community disorganization. 

In modern civilization, place of 
work and place of residence have 
become progressively divorced. Nev- 
ertheless, convenience of access to 
place of work and shopping center. 
as well as to other facilities serving 
the routines of modern living. con- 
tinue to be matters affecting the de- 
sirability or undesirability of a 
house. 

The social status and the standard 
of living, the racial and ethnic com- 
position of their neighborhoods are 
issues to which people in our society 
are sensitive. Only in the slum, 
where the inhabitants consist of 
those who can not afford to live or 
are not tolerated anywhere else, are 
the resistances to invasion by lower 
income and status groups reduced to 
a minimum. 

In view of these facts, sociological 
research in housing might well be 
concerned to a much greater degree 
than it has been with the structure 
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of communities and their relation- 
ship to the general pattern of the 
city; the analysis of different types 
of communities; the tracing of the 
process blight; the phenomena of 
invasion and succession of different 
population groups in specific areas 
of the city; the factors underlying 
the flight from the city and the 
emergence of suburban communities 
and, in turn, the fate of these sub- 
urban communities as the corrosive 
influences extend outward from the 
central city; the attitudes underlying 
the resistance to the invasion of 
strange racial and ethnic groups, the 
methods used to block this invasion, 
and the alternative methods that 
might be used for building sound 
communities in which people of 
various economic strata and racial 
and ethnic characteristics can live 
together amicably; the relation of 
community institutions to housing 
and the relationship of place of work 
to place of residence and the role of 
transportation in the general pattern 
of living. 

These are problems with which in 
the past the human ecologist, the 
demographer, the student of commu- 
nity organization, and the city plan- 
ner have been primarily concerned. 
A more definite focussing of socio- 
logical interest upon these issues 
would be of immense scientific as 
well as practical significance. 

As in the case of the analysis of 
housing as a complex of values, so 
in the study of the relationship of 
housing to the community, the ques- 
tion of values can not be left out 
of consideration. To know what is 
good housing involves also knowing 
what is a good community. This im- 
plies that in the analysis of commu- 
nities, too, a basic prerequisite is an 
understanding of the wishes and ex- 
pectations of people and of the pos- 
sibilities of realizing them under the 
available or expected state of knowl- 
edge, social and economic organiza- 
tion, and technological resources. In 
the light of such knowledge it is 
possible to formulate minimum 
standards for communities and for 
the individual Indeed, at 
least in the urban community, it is 
futile to attempt to set up minimum 
standards for housing without at the 
same time considering standards for 
communities. 


house. 


Housing and Social Policy 
A third major aspect of the hous- 
ing problem to which sociologists 
might well address their research is 


that of the 
policy. There may have been a time 
when individuals or families could 
solve their housing problems main- 
ly on the basis of their own resources 
and their own decisions. 


formation of public 


This ap- 
proach is becoming less and _ less 
possible. Even in the case of rural 
housing, where individualism. still 
has an important place. the meeting 
of the housing needs and expecta- 
tions of people is increasingly con- 
ditioned by factors over which the 
individual or the household has little 
control. The general trend of agri- 
culture; soil conservation programs; 
credit policy; the relationship to 
roads, to schools. to markets, and to 
service centers. are becoming in- 
creasingly important. In the urban 
community, the social matrix in 
which individuals or families solve 
their housing problems—even in un- 
planned communities—is increasing- 
ly complicated and inescapable. 
To begin with. sociologists per- 
haps more immediately than others 
might recognize the fact that we do 
not have a housing industry as we 
have an automobile industry, and 
that an individual can not enter the 
housing market quite in the same 
manner as he enters the market for 
other commodities as a producer or 
consumer, as a buyer or a seller. A 
variety of specialized interests and 
specialized skills is involved in hous- 
ing activities, over which the indi- 
vidual has little or no control. The 
housing industry. if we can speak of 
it as an industry at all. is loosely 
organized, and the sociologist might 
profitably address himself to the 
nature and functioning of this or- 
ganization. 
Moreover. beset at 
many angles with a public interest 
that expresses itself in a complex set 
of public regulations. such as build- 
ing codes, zoning ordinances. safety 
and sanitary regulations. to mention 
only some formal ones. besides the 
informal regulations set by fashions 
and neighborhood and community 
pressures. Besides. the provision of 
housing involves a variety of more or 
less organized and articulate interest 
groups: the real estate fraternity, the 
mortgage bankers. the architects. the 
city planner, the materials manufac- 
turers, the building trades laborers, 
the public officials. the more or less 
organized property owners, taxpay- 
ers, tenants, and a great many more. 
These interest groups develop into 
pressure groups whenever public de- 
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cisions are to be made. What hap- 
pens in the case of each issue de- 
pends in large measure upon the 
power relationships between the 
pressure groups and their influence 
upon such bodies as Congress, state 
legislatures, and city councils. 

This competition is particularly 
apparent in the case of the struggle 
that goes on in connection with pub- 
lic housing and the determination 
of the scope of public responsibility 
for housing, especially of the low- 
income groups, for whom private 
housing enterprise has not been able 
to make adequate provisions. Wheth- 
er or not and to what extent public 
responsibility exists for achieving a 
minimum housing standard for all 
of our people depends again upon 
the acceptance of certain social 
values and, hence, here too the prob- 
lem of values is central. It is around 
the recognition of certain of these 
values that housing movements or- 
ganize themselves and, if the hous- 
ing movement in various countries in 
the western world, including the 
United States, has gained its peculiar 
character through the emphasis upon 
public responsibility, it is due to the 
fact that. like other social move- 
ments of a reform or revolutionary 
nature, it has set itself the goal of 
achieving certain social objectives to- 
ward which there either exists a pub- 
lic apathy or against which there 
operates the organized resistance of 
special interest groups. We shall not 
achieve an adequate solution of the 
housing problem, nor shall we make 
satisfactory progress toward that 
goal, without a better understanding 
of the collective behavior of these 
various groups within the housing 
movement. Sociologists have both 
much to learn and to contribute in 
this connection. 


Housing as a Social Problem 


The problem of housing illustrates 
the nature of social problems in 
general, and from its analysis stu- 
dents of social life can learn a great 
deal concerning the role of norms, 
the complexity of the factors, and 
the method of analysis of social 
problems in general. They can learn, 
too, something about the division 
of labor between the various social 
sciences and the arts and technical 
and professional specialties that en- 
ter into a concrete social issue. 

In emphasizing three aspects of 
the housing problem, as I have done 


(Continued column one, page 158) 
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ROBERT E. RAINEY 
Chosen for journal presentation as an 
“outstanding member of NAHO's 
Pacific Southwest Regional Council”’ 

by the Council's Executive Board 


A hard-headed business operation 

or a visionary social worker's job: 
to many people housing falls into 
either one or the other of these 
classes, with no happy medium con- 
sidered possible. 

But out on the Pacific Southwest 
coast, they don’t accept that mythical 
rule and they point to Robert E. 
Rainey as their evidence that a com- 
bination of talents is not only pos- 
sible — but exists. Out of a 20 year 
experience in the operation and man- 
agement of private income properties, 
followed by seven years of public 
housing work, he has combined an 
appreciation of the “human side of 
housing operations” with a profound 
respect for businesslike procedures. 

Back in the early days of the 
United States Housing Authority. Mr. 
Rainey was rounding out his 20 years 
of private housing experience in the 
Pacific Coast states. In his home 
town, San Francisco, Mr. Rainey had 
managed office buildings and apart- 
ment houses. For years he repre- 
sented a local financial institution in 
the supervision of all types of resi- 
dential income properties. Thus. he 
had plenty of opportunities to see, 
first hand, the need for adequate hous- 
ing. On this basis, he applied for a 
job with USHA and was employed as 
a housing management adviser. He 
stayed with USHA in the southwest 








Pacific Coast region through all of 
its changes of name. He was with the 
Federal Public Housing Authority as 
an Area Management Supervisor and, 
up to December of last year, he was 
an Assistant Area Director for Ad- 
ministration for the Public Housing 
Administration, 

Through these federal agency jobs, 
Mr. Rainey developed a widespread 
set of contacts in the region with local 
housing authority staff personnel and 
earned a reputation for having a 
thorough knowledge of public hous- 
ing in all of its aspects. Many local 
authorities in the region were assisted 
in the development of sood adminis- 
trative and mangerial practices by 
Mr. Rainey. And, in giving advice 
on the establishment of such prac- 
tices. Mr. Rainey’s guiding principle 
has been said to be: unless a program 
is directed toward rendering a hu- 
mane and understanding service to 
housing project residents, there may 
well be a failure of businesslike pro- 
cedures and contractual obligations 

and vice versa, after the pattern of 
the riddle: “which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg.” 

Mr. Rainey has been active in the 
affairs of NAHO since 1940. He is 
currently a member of the Executive 
Board of the Pacific Southwest Coun- 
cil and has been the chairman or a 
member of innumerable committees, 
all of which have been concerned with 
evaluation of project operations and 
the formulation of recommendations 
to promote efficiency and economy in 
housing management. 


A Tribute to Mr. Rainey 


In a tribute to Mr. Rainey’s con- 
tributions to the housing program in 
the southwest. the Executive Board of 
NAHO’s Pacific Southwest Council 
says: “Mr. Rainey’s loss to the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, through 
resignation, is considered a gain to 
eight California housing authorities 
that have employed him on a pro 
rata basis as a Housing Operations 
Consultant, with headquarters in San 
. Always an active lead- 
er, Mr. Rainey in his present venture 
is at the van of the latest trend 
the joint utilization by small author- 
ities of a higher order of technical 
advice than that which they could in- 
dividually command. No man is bet- 
ter acquainted than Bob Rainey with 
the physical and operational aspects 
of local authorities in this area and 
none has as much to offer them in 
terms of practical and realistic help. 
Good luck to Bob in his latest ven- 
ture.” 


Francisco. . 
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RESEARCH— 

(Continued from page 157) 
above, I do not mean to imply that 
there are not many other aspects of 
housing from which sociologists 
might learn and to which they might 
contribute understanding. I have 
selected these three merely because 
in the miscellaneous approaches to 
the housing problem that have been 
in evidence, these are three factors 
that seem to me to have been par- 
ticularly neglected. It would, of 
course, be possible to formulate the 
sociologica! interests in housing in a 
more or less systematic manner, cor- 
responding to the basic branches of 
sociological knowledge, starting with 
human ecology and demography, 
running through social organization, 
and ending with the social psycho- 
logical aspects of the subject matter. 
All of these aspects are, of course, 
represented in the problem com- 
plexes that [ have emphasized. It 
would, for instance, be perfectly ap- 
propriate for a sociologist to delve 
deeply into specific problems con- 
nected with housing, such as the re- 
lation of housing to family life or 
the relation of housing to delin- 
quency. family disorganization, com- 
munity disorganization, and other 
deviant forms of behavior, or to 
single out the grossly neglected prob- 
lem of the housing of the unattached 
persons in our society, or of the 
problems represented by the atti- 
tudes involved in the acceptance of 
second, third. and even tenth-hand 
housing as a respectable form of 
behavior in a society that frowns 
upon the wearing of secondhand 
clothes or the acceptance of other 
handed down personal commodities. 


A Challenge 

As sociologists we have the skills 
and the insights, the systematic 
framework, and the background by 
virtue of our scientific training to 
view the problem in the perspective 
of a systematic science. What I wish 
to emphasize. however, is that in 
the case of housing we confront, as 
sociologists, a genuine problem of 
social concern that should challenge 
us to mobilize our knowledge and to 
perfect our methods of analysis. We 
will not make a contribution of 
value to society if we merely mechan- 
ically apply the conventional con- 
cepts of our discipline to the prob- 
lem. I suggest we look at the prob- 
lem and then see what we have in 
existing knowledge and methods of 
approach that appear relevant to 
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SAN DIEGO 
PHA Helps Three Cities Survey 
Area Housing Market 

Three California cities and the 
Region I office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration have pitched in 
to the tune of $19,800 to finance a 
comprehensive housing market sur- 
vey of the San Diego area. The 
cities are San Diego. itself, and the 
neighboring communities of Chula 
Vista and National City. 

Main stimulus for the survey was 
the need for facts on which to base 
plans for disposing of the more than 
16,000 units of war housing that 
still remain in the area. The com- 
munities also look to the survey to 
provide data that will be helpful 
to local builders and FHA officials 
in indicating the present and _po- 
tential market for new housing. 
Initial findings are expected to be 
reported in August, with a complete 
report to be published later on. 

Wayne Daugherty and _ Robert 
Pitts—Regional Economist and Re- 
gional Program Planning Analyst, 
respectively, for PHA’s Region I 
office most of March and 
April in the San Diego area, helping 
local officials to develop plans and 
techniques for the study. The sur- 
vey itself is being made under the 
direction of staff members of the 
San Diego State College. through the 
facilities of its newly established 
research organization. the Institute 
of Public Opinion. The study will 
cover a 10 per cent random sample 
of all houses in the area, except for 
permanent public housing, where 
one out of every five houses will be 
surveyed. 

The final report is expected to 
supply data on family 
characteristics, the labor market, and 
the desires of families to buy or 
rent in relation to their ability to 


spent 


extensive 


gaining a better understanding of it, 
noting to what extent our knowledge 
and methods are inadequate, and 
perfect the knowledge and ‘methods 
so as to make them more adequate. 
In the long run this might make us 
more useful in the world and at the 
same time give us a more realistic 
science. 














do so. It will be in two parts: (1) 
a summary of the 
field survey and (2) secondary data 
relating to housing problems, includ 
ing an analysis of the characteristics 
and relative need of approximately 
8000 current applicants for public 
housing in the area. The second part 
will be prepared by Mr. Daugherty 
and reviewed by members of the 
economics faculty of the San Diego 
State College. 


house-to-house 


HOUSTON 
Two-Way Cooperation Leads to 
Successful Grounds Care Program 
Businessmen and other Houston 
citizens joined with Houston Hous- 
ing Authority tenants this spring in a 
grounds beautification program that 
covered every one of the Authority’s 
ten developments. The occasion was 
the city-wide spring clean-up cam- 
paign by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


sponsored 


Most dramatic episode of the cam- 
paign was the planting of grass and 
trees at the temporary veterans de- 
velopments, most of which had been 
built on barren A Houston 
nurseryman donated 12 large trees 
to one of the veterans developments 


sites. 


and the resulting planting ceremony 
was a formal affair. attended by a 
representative of the mayor, the 
chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee. and the city plan- 
ning engineer. who also served as 
chairman of the citizens committees. 
Grass runners for the veterans proj- 
ects were donated by individuals in 
the city, following an appeal by the 
city planning engineer. Where the 
supply was not enough, residents of 
permanent Authority developments 
made up the difference from their 
own gardens. 

To help make the campaign a 
tenant committees were 
formed at each Authority develop- 
ment. They set goals, adopted 
slogans, and made personal visits 
to make sure that every family at 
every development had a_ personal 
interest in the campaign. Emphasis 
varied with the needs of different 
developments. For example, one 
project put on a wholesale window 
cleaning spree, with everyone out the 
same day doing the job. Another’s 
slogan was “A redbud tree in every 


success, 
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yard” and at the week’s end 200 
redbuds had been planted. Still an- 
other had a seed-swapping program 
in which every family took part. 


“As a result of our cooperation 
in the spring campaign,” writes Au- 
thority Executive Director E. W. 
Blum, “the Housing Authority has 
been invited to join with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in setting up a per- 
manent year-round committee on 
beautification.” 


PITTSBURGH 
Authority Holds Second Institute 
on Public Housing and Community 

On May 12 the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh opened its 
doors to the public, inviting all in- 
terested citizens to its second annual 
institute on “The Community at 
Large and Public Housing.” Theme 
of this: year's all-day meeting was to 
show how effectively community 
planning answers neighborhood 
needs . . . in terms of recreation, 
education, and city government. 


Featured on the program, in ad- 
dition to Authority staff members. 
were Mayor David L. 
representatives of two social agencies 


I aw rence ; 


that direct recreation programs at 
Authority developments; the super- 
intendent of the Catholic Board of 
Education: the principal of a local 
high school; and a high school stu- 
dent who lives at one of the Authori- 
ity's developments. 


Following the pattern begun last 
year, the institute closed with gradu- 
Authority 
employees who had completed volun- 
tary in-service training courses. Au- 
thority Chairman George J. Walters 
presented certificates to the gradu- 
ates. “We feel there is an important 
relation.” Administrator Clarence C. 
Klein said. “between our employees 
who are directly responsible for a 
real understanding of the housing 
program, and the general public that 
is seeking information for the solu- 
tion of the present housing dilem- 
ma.” 

Administrator Klein’s talk at the 
luncheon session was in the nature 
of an accounting to the people of 
the work of the Authority. Em- 
phasizing the Authority's duty to 


ation ceremonies for 21 


“exercise a pioneer leadership in 
modern community living that trans- 
cends the mere protection of proper- 
ty and collection of rents.” Mr. Klein 
pointed with particular pride to its 
achievements in the fields of race 
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GRADE SCHOOL KIDS STUDY CITY PLANNING 





IN OKLAHOMA CITY... 


Although the above-pictured miniature city may not be a ‘“‘model’’ community, 
it taught a group of second-graders in Oklahoma City some pretty profound lessons 
in community living that far too many adults have yet to learn. For example, writes 
Caroline L. Murnane, teacher at the University Heights School, who supervised the 
““‘building”’ of the city, ‘‘the children found that rules were needed to keep the city 
clean, to keep traffic moving, and to protect life and property.’ In playing in the 
city, she writes, they learned the necessity for (1) obeying traffic regulations, (2) 
observing speed limits, (3) observing fire rules, (4) carrying out health laws, and 
(5) being good citizens — by taking an interest in civic affairs and government. 

“City planning is not a part of the regular curriculum for grades in Oklahoma 
City schools,"’ Mrs. Murnane adds. However, ‘‘in many of the schools — kindergarten 
through high school — work is done along this line. It depends on the interests of 
the group or individual. High schools in Oklahoma City study the Bartholomew Plan. 
No one text book is used in any of the schools but interest is developed through 
film strips, pamphlets, movies, and a variety of reading material.”’ 


IN RICHMOND... 


In Richmond, Virginia, during the just-completed school year, eighth-grade 
pupils in all public and private schools had their first taste of city planning. The 
subject was introduced for a two-or three-week period as part of the regular social 
studies courses. Three types of study materials were used: (1) a Manual of the 
Richmond City Pian, prepared by the City Planning Commission especially 
for the use of teachers and students; (2) an exhibit illustrating each chapter of 
the Manual, also prepared by the Planning Commission; and (3) nine films. City 
Planner Garland A. Wood explains that the exhibit was rotated throughout all the 
schools, with the city planning course at each school coordinated with the visit 
of the exhibit. 

The Manual is a 32-page illustrated pamphlet that carries a brief explanation 
of ten important city planning problems — for example, master plan, improving 
residences, schools, parks, transit, parking, etc. —- and then goes on to list questions 
and suggested group activities for further study. 


ST. LOUIS 
Minimum Housing Standards Code 
Takes Effect in Two Years 

St. Louis’ new minimum housing 
standards ordinance (No. 44512, 
approved April 20) applies to all 
occupied dwellings—both old and 


relations, employee relations and 
training, and cooperation with com- 


munity agencies. 


Other staff members on the pro- 
gram were Everett E. Utterback, Di- 
rector of Management, who spoke 


on the Authority's community activi- new 


ties policy, and Henry R. Smith, 
Manager of Addison Terrace, whose 
subject was: “The Community Man- 
ager Looks at Recreation.” 





but does not go into effect for 
two years. It prescribes minimum 
standards for facilities, 
prohibits overcrowding, defines land- 
lords’ obligations in offering rental 
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accommodations, and places enforce- 
ment in the hands of the building 
commissioner. If an owner fails to 
comply with the code, the building 
commissioner is authorized to have 
the necessary repairs made at the 
owner's expense, the cost to be a lien 
against the property. 

Principal provisions of the new 
code are as follows: 

Sinks—Every dwelling unit must 
have sink with running water. 


Toilets—There must be at least 
one flush toilet for every two dwell- 
ing units. Hopper water closets and 
privies are declared to be a public 
nuisance and must be removed with- 
in six years after adoption of the 
code. 


Basements—Basement rooms can 
not be used for dwelling purposes 
unless they have a 7'4-foot ceiling 
and are at least 31% feet above the 
street. 

Electric lighting—Every habitable 
room, bathroom, hallway, or stairs 
must be provided with electric 
fixtures for lighting. 


Dual egress—Non-fireproof dwell- 
ings three stories up or higher must 
have two separate means of reaching 
the street. 

Rental units — Before renting a 
dwelling unit, it is the owner's duty 
to see to it that the “unit is in a 
clean, sanitary, habitable condition 
and free from infestation . . . Where 
necessary, the owner shall renovate 
or paint walls and ceilings and clean, 
repair, and exterminate vermin in 
such vacated units before offering 
them for rent.” 


DETROIT 
Victims of Housing Shortage Testify 
on Housing Needs 

First-hand accounts of family life 
in Detroit's rooming houses ; 
flooded basements rat-infested 
tenements unheated attics 
were presented to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee last 
month by the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission. The Commission reprinted 
excerpts from 45 typical letters it 
had received—out of more than 5000 
housing applications that came in 
during the past two years—and sub- 
mitted them, under the title Children 
NOT Wanted, with the following 
comments: 

“Tens of thousands of words have 
been put in the record. All the facts, 
figures, and expert testimony have 
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It would almost seem 


been given. 
that nothing has been left unsaid 


about the housing crisis. Yet, the 
persons most qualified to speak— 
the victims of the housing shortage 
themselves have not had their 
testimony entered in the record.” 


The Commission aiso pointed out 
that seven out of every eight of these 
applicants are being turned down for 
a Housing Commission project be- 
cause of lack of space—and nine 
out of every ten applications for a 
place in the welfare department 
emergency shelter are also being 
turned down. (Last February the 
Commission published an_ infor- 
mation leaflet for the general public 
in which it said: “The city has little 
to offer its homeless citizens 
Don’t waste time applying for city 
housing unless you are on the brink 
of being homeless and have ex- 
hausted every other resource. The 
majority of our vacancies occur in 
the less desirable temporary war 
housing projects.” ) 


Typical of the “testimony” of- 
fered in Children NOT Wanted were 
the following: 


: In one room we have a_ bedroom 
suite, a baby bed, a heating stove, and a 
table from which we eat. The other room 
is very small. There is a cooking stove 
there where my wife cooks. It is very 
unsanitary since our lavatory facilities are 
there also. We don’t have a bath tub. ... 


... The floors are beginning to run down 
hill, the rats and mice are so bad we had 
to burn a light to keep them from biting 


the . kids. 


At the present I am in two rooms 
with six children. . . . There are 18 per- 
sons using one bathroom. . . . 


. . . I have three kids and with my wife 
and I is five all in one room and would 
like to know how long, how long, how 
long do I have to wait? 


I have one small room big enough 
for a bed and no dresser. I have four 
girls from one to ten, my husband and 
myself. We have the privilege of just 
the kitchen 


. .. I have a baby 23 months old. Where 
I am living my landlady has several room- 
ers. We are occupying the living room, 
which have only a couch for us to rest 
on for a bed. Qur clothing is in another 
room which the roomer is kind to let us 
keep them in 


. . . We live in the attic . . . There’s only 
two windows, no heat, and not any parti- 
tions or closets up in there. 


. It happens to be that all six of us 
are sleeping in one room My hus- 
band is working 10 hours in a factory 
and coming home to sleep on the floor. 
And when we get tired of sleeping on the 
floor we go and sit up in the show all 
night. 


MEETINGS URGED TO 
CURB JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Ten state and community confer- 
ences on juvenile delinquency have 
already been held and 35 more are 
in the planning stage. as a result of 
what was considered the “primary 
mandate” of the November 1946 Na- 
tional Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency: to 
stimulate similar meetings throughout 
the country. Late in January of this 
year. President Truman issued a proc- 
lamation in which he called upon all 
citizens “to act, individually and to- 
gether” on this problem. The Presi- 
dent specifically recommended hold- 
ing the local conferences this spring. 

To help local groups get started. 
the National Conference has prepared 
a “kit of tools” for the use of all pub- 
lic and private agencies that are in 
any way connected with the juvenile 
delinquency problem. The list of sug- 
gested organizations ranges from 
housing groups and authorities to 
howling alley operators. youth coun- 
cils, social worker groups. etc. 

“Tools” Available 

Three sets of “tools” are available: 
(1) a Handbook on First Steps in 
Organizing State or Local Confer- 
ences, available free from the Contin- 
uing Committee of the National Con- 
ference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency. Washington 
25. D. C.; (2) a two-reel movie, Re- 
port for Action — a dramatization of 
the Handbook, distributed through 
state chairmen appointed by the 
Theatre Owners of America (names 
available on request to NAHO or the 
National Conference); and (3) the 
18 action reports of the 1946 Nation- 
al Conference, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Of most interest 
to housing officials is the report on 
Housing, Community Development. 
and Juvenile Delinquency. which sells 
for 15 cents; a complete list of re- 
ports is printed in the Handbook and 
is also available from NAHO.) 

The Handbook is an excellent 
pamphlet that carries a would-be con- 
ference organizer from the very first 
stage — “why a state or community 
conference’ — through the mechanics 
of starting a conference, forming a 
steering committee. setting up work- 
ing panels, handling publicity, and 
finally to summing up the results of 
the conference and devising follow- 
up procedures. 
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Seattle War Housing Becomes Adult Education Center 


The University of Washington's 
adult education department is making 
educators from other colleges green 
with envy these days—all because, 
during the war, a group of public 
housing buildings was operated as 
a women’s reception center. 

The University owns one of the 
few downtown education centers in 
the country. And it was made pos- 
sible only because the three large 
buildings that now house students, 
once were operated by the Seattle 
Housing Authority for in-migrant war 
workers. What was known as the 
Blanchard Street Reception Center 
for Women was opened by the Seattle 
Authority on September 8, 1943. It 
was located five blocks north of the 
main shopping district of the city 
and on three major bus lines. The 
Center, with 200 rooms and 250 beds. 
offered temporary shelter to all 
women engaged in or available for 
essential war work. But soon after 
war's end, the Center was closed and 
became surplus property. The Uni- 
versity of Washington was able to 
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RUTH HOWELL 
Public Relations Director, 
Housing Authority of the 

City of Seattle 


take it over last year and today it 
stands as a lesson of what can be 
done in peacetime with buildings 
designed for a war purpose. 

Half Cost of New Buildings 

L. R. Durkee of the Federal Works 
Agency, the governmental agency 
that supervised the reconstruction 
job, says that this university project 
required much more alteration than 
other similar work his office has 
been doing. But the architecture was 
not dificult to adapt and the exteriors 
remain approximately as they were. 
But even though nearly the whole 
interior of the buildings had to be 
torn out, and despite the fact that 
three buildings were made into two. 
the cost was little more than half 
what the same construction would 
have been for new buildings. 

The new education center is really 
a miniature campus, where Seattle 


adults can have their own institutes, 
conferences, lecture series, and ex- 
tension classes. (The big student 
campus is in the far north end of 
widely dispersed Seattle.) 

One building contains offices, re- 
ception lounge, and a small auditor- 
ium. 

The other has four wings built 
around a library and book store. 
Three wings are devoted to class- 
rooms of various sizes and the fourth 
is a large auditorium that has a 
seating capacity of over 300. The 
auditorium has a fully equipped 
stage, dressing rooms. and scenery 
dock. 

The larger of the two buildings ex- 
tends one full city block and has 
ample parking facilities for the many 
people who use it simultaneously. 
The University of Washington is now 
offering 75 courses by extension and 


plans to greatly expand its offerings 
in the fall because of the adequacy 
of its new quarters. 

The University’s adult education 
(Continued column three, page 164) 
















SEATTLE’S RANIER VISTA HOMES—Community Building 
500 units . . . permanent war housing 


; 


SEATTLE’S YESLER TERRACE 
868 units . . . low-rental housing 





























RENTON’S CEDAR RIVER APARTMENTS 
580 units . . . temporary war housing 













(2000 units... 








RENTON HIGHLANDS— 
Community Building 


DURING NAHO’S 
1948 ANNUAL 
MEETING - - 


(Seattle — 
October 13, 14, 15, 16) 


a tour of the properties of three housing 
authorities will take the delegates to 
some of the most attractively designed 
public housing in the country — and 
to some of the great war production 
areas — and through some of the scenic 
splendors for which the Pacific Northwest 
is world famous. 


IN SEATTLE — 

the Housing Authority has a 6800-unit 
program of low-rental, war, and veterans 
housing. 


IN RENTON — 
(not far south of Seattle), the Renton 
Authority manages 3000 units of war 
housing, both permanent and temporary. 


IN THE RURAL AREAS — 
of King County (the county in which 
both Renton and Seattle are located) the 
King County Housing Authority operates 
a 3000-unit program, most of it war 
housing. Pictures of King County housing 
will be carried in later issues of the 
Journal. 


war housing) 
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SEATTLE’S SAND POINT HOMES — with Naval Air Station in background 
200 units of low-rental housing (built as a 671" for Naval personnel) 


RENTON HIGHLANDS— 

Typical scene in 2000-unit war 
housing development of permanent 
and demountable family homes. 
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NAHO COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN DOSKER 
AT RETIREMENT 
MEETING IN NYC 


Nicholas H. Dosker, Chairman of 
the NAHO Retirement Plan Commit- 
tee, attended the annual meeting of 
the National Health and Welfare Re- 
tirement Association held in New 
York on June 3 as a representative 
of the local housing authority inter- 
est in retirement programs. At the 
meeting, trustees and officers were 
elected for the coming year and finan- 
cial reports presented. 

Mr. Dosker reviewed for the trus- 
tees the work of the NAHO Retire- 
ment Committee, which he has headed 
for almost five years. He pointed 
out that the plan of the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement As- 
sociation had been reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Committee, the Public 
Housing Administration, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Rather than set up a 
retirement association of its own, the 
NAHO Committee had decided to ask 
the National Health and Welfare Re- 
tirement Association to make it pos 
sible for local housing authorities 
to join its plan. Mr. Dosker also re- 
ported that the NAHO Committee 
had had the National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement plan examined by in- 
dependent actuaries, who had ap- 
proved its provisions as :ound. 

Mr. Dosker reported to the June 
3 meeting that in the past year 19 
housing authorities have joined the 
plan and 60 others have asked for de- 
tailed cost estimates. Already four 
death claims, totaling some $8000. 
have been paid to beneficiaries of 
housing authority employees. 

19 Authorities Join 

The 19 authorities that currently 
participate in the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement plan are: 

Albany (Georgia), Housing Authority of 

the City of 

Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Author- 

ity 

Columbus (Georgia), Housing Authority 

of the City of 

Daytona Beach, Housing 

the City of 

Fall River Housing Authority 

Jacksonville, Housing Authority of 

Johnstown (Pennsylvania) Housing Au- 


Authority of 


thority 
Kingsport (Tennessee) Housing Author- 
ity 


Louisville Municipal Housing Commis 
sion, City of 

Memphis Housing Authority 

Meridian ( Mississipvi), Housing Author- 
ity of the City of 
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ARE YOUR PLANS MADE? 
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INTERNATIONAL— 
(Continued from page 150) 

In addition to the 19th Congress 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, which 
meets in Zurich from June 20-26 (see 
January 1948 JourNAL, pages 5-6). 
the following organizations will meet 
in Switzerland this summer. Al- 
though these meetings will not be 
housing conferences, it is expected 
that some housing questions will be 
considered. 

International Union of Local Au- 
thorities (local government repre- 
sentatives )—Geneva—June 14 to 19. 
(At the Union’s Eighth Congress. to 
be held in Prague, July 11-16, 1949. 
housing will figure prominently. 
under item 2 of the proposed agen- 
and the Housing 
Problem.” ) The Geneva meeting will 
hear a report on district heating. 


da: “Communes 


International Unicn of Family Or- 
July 1-3. The 
organization. set 
up in Paris early this year and given 
consultative status by the United 
Nations. Its purpose is to bring to- 
gether all agencies throughout the 
world that are working toward the 
improvement of family life. Its pro- 
gram includes research on such ques- 
tions as (1) the family standards of 
living and (2) the family dwelling 
house—housing problems, the home. 
the domestic outfit, the rural family. 
The Geneva meeting will be the first 
general assembly of the Union. 


ranizaticns— Geneva 
Union is a new 


Miami, Housine Authority of the City of 

Nashville Housing Aut‘ ority 

New Bedford Housing Authority 

Omaha, Housing Authority of the City of 

Orlando, Housing Authority of the City of 

St. Petersburg, Housing Authority of the 
City of 

Savannah, Housing Authority of 

Spartanburg, Housing Authority of the 
City of 


SEATTLE— 

(Continued from page 161) 
department, now offering to adults 
many of the educational opportuni- 
ties once available only to regularly 
enrolled students, holds institutes 
on matters of community concern 
from race relations to movies for 
children. It did, in fact. sponsor with 
appropriate departments on the main 
campus, in the space of one year. 
the first National Children’s Theatre 
Conference and the first World Con- 
ference on Electronic Gluing of 
Wood. These widely divergent affairs 
are typical of scores of events that 
have. in the past, been crowded into 
the University campus; in the future 
such affairs will be offered in the 
metropolitan center, situated in the 
heart of a mushrooming metropolis 
with a population of more than half 
a million. 

University President Raymond B. 
Allen, noted for his belief in adult 
education, has congratulated the 
Federal Works Agency and_ the 
United States Office of Education 
for their effective administration of 
the public law that has enabled the 
schools of the country to use such 
surplus buildings as those that made 
Washington’s new center one of the 
finest in the country. 

Lloyd W. Schram is director of 
the University’s department of adult 
education. In this above described 
project, he and his hardworking staff 
are watching a dream come true 
and the “stuff” of their dreams is 
a mixture of the sleeping and waking 
of, on the one hand, the “gals in 
overalls” of the war years for whose 
slumber needs the department's con- 
verted buildings were first provided 
and, on the other, of the wide-awake 
search for knowledge with which the 
department is now assisting hundreds 
of Seattle men and women. 
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Scotland’s “Problem Families” Housed in Supervised Projects® 


One of the real difficulties with 
which a housing manager has to 
contend is that created by the type 
of tenant variously known as “bad.” 
“dificult.” “dirty.” “undesirable” or 
“incorrigible.” These terms are gen- 
erally taken to mean that the tenant 
allows his house and furniture to fall 
into a dirty and neglected condition 

sometimes bug infested; neglects 
to keep the stairs clean and the gar- 
den tidy: allows his children to be 
dirty and uncared for; damages the 
property: causes extreme annoyance 
to his neighbours, often through 
drunkenness: is a bad rent payer: 
and, when the house becomes vacant. 
obliges the local authority to spend 
a considerable sum in spraying, 
cleaning. repairing. and redecorating. 


Suggested Remedies 

Various proposals have been put 
forward from time to time as to the 
best way to deal with the problem, 
as for example: (a) mixing with 
good tenants; (b) intermittent visi- 
tation; (c) prosecution; (d) evic- 
tion; and (e) continual supervision. 

These suggested remedies. how- 
ever. do not always produce the de- 
sired result. for the following rea- 
sons: 

Vixing: This method—which has 
been and still is used in Paisley—is 
sometimes successful with “fair” ten- 
ants, although it re-acts against the 
good tenant in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But there is a “hard core” 
of really bad cases who not only fail 
to respond to this treatment but are 
a positive menace to their neigh- 
hours. 

Visitation: The employment of 
lady visitors for periodic visitation 
is to be highly commended but the 
type of tenant in mind requires some- 
thing more. 

Prosecution: This is a policy of 
defeat. A local authority must make 


* Reprint of an article in the January- 
March 1948 issue of Housing, periodical 
publication of The Institute of Housing. 
London, England. The article originally 
appeared under the title “The Difficult 
Tenant—a Paisley Experiment.” 

** The editors of the Journal of Housing 
have assumed a “burgh factor” to be the 
town bailiff. 
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D. EMSLEY 
Burgh Factor (Town Bailiff) 
Paisley, Scotland 


some positive effort to effect a rem- 
edy. 

Eviction: This is also a negative 
policy and is no remedy. The evicted 
tenant turns up again sooner or later 
and usually in worse conditions than 
before, so that this method is simply 
a case of “putting off the evil day.” 

Supervision: Of all these methods 
that of visitation is by far the best 
but the difficulty with the type of 
tenant under discussion is that very 
much more is required in the way of 
visitation than can normally be given 
by the lady visitor. Further, both in 
fairness to their neighbours and in 
order to prevent loss of time through 
scattered visitation, it is advisable 
to bring all these tenants together. 
Even then a short visit two or three 
times a week is insufficient. What is 
really needed is the appointment of a 
resident supervisor, who, by carrying 
out daily visitation, can insure that 
continuous whole time supervision 
that is essential to success. 

The Paisley Scheme 

The Town Council of Paisley ap- 
pointed “lady under 
the sanitary inspector in 1936 but in 
1942 it was realized that. although 
they were doing valuable work. the 
“hard core” of bad tenants already 
referred to had not improved. It was 
found that the most visited projects. 
which comprise 4000 houses (or one- 
half of the total houses) contained 
82.5 per cent satisfactory tenants, 
16.1 per cent fair tenants, and 1.4 per 
cent unsatisfactory tenants. The lat- 
ter represent the section requiring 
close supervision and, after a full 
discussion of various remedies. the 


inspectresses 


Council decided on supervision and 
appointed a housing (special super- 
visory) committee to deal with un- 
satisfactory project tenants and ap 
plicants, with powers: 

(a) to allot specific blocks of proj- 
ect houses and the Abercorn Hostel 
for the housing of unsatisfactory 
persons ; 

(b) to appoint resident supervisors 
and regulate their duties; 


(c) to deal with reports on alleged 
unsatisfactory tenants and, if neces- 
sary. terminate their present lets and 
offer them alternative supervised ac- 
commodation; and 

id) to cleanse, repair, and redec- 
orate the houses vacated. 

Blocks Allocated for Supervision 

The Abercorn Supervised Dwell- 
ings consist of 12 one-apartment and 
12 two-apartment furnished rooms 
let at rents (inclusive of furniture, 
heat. and light) of 8s. 6d. and 10s. 
6d. per week respectively. Of these, 
only three one-apartment and two 
two-apartment dwellings have so far 
been used for supervised tenants but 
full use of this accommodation will 
be possible as project houses become 
available for the present occupiers. 

The blocks of project houses allot 
ted for supervision comprise eight 
three-apartment, 25 four-apartment, 
and four five-apartment properties, 
together with a four-apartment house 
for the supervisor one room of 
which is used as an office. The 
monthly rents, including rates and 
stair light charges are as follows: 
three-apartments (ten), £2 Is. lld.; 
four-apartments (ten), £2 7s. Id.; 
four-apartments (flat), £2 8s. 10d.; 
five-apartments (flat), £2 13s. 11d. 

Adjacent blocks have been “ear- 
marked” for future use when accom 
modation is available for the present 
tenants. 

Supervisors 

A resident supervisor has been ap- 
pointed for each of the two projects 
In addition to taking a helpful inter- 
est in the lives of the families in their 
charge. they are required to collect 
the weekly rents; report damage and 
necessary repairs; and render each 
month to the burgh factor a compre- 
sensive report in respect of each 
family. A summary of the reports is 
submitted to the housing committee 
by the factor. 

Each tenant is visited daily by the 
supervisor, who makes a careful in- 
spection. Such things as ventilation, 
the condition of ceilings, walls, 
floors, beds and bedding, furniture. 
lavatory and stairs, and the presence 
or otherwise of vermin are noted. 
The tenants’ behaviour is also re- 
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ported on, together with the question 
of rent payment. For the purpose of 
assessment of the tenants records, 
marks are allotted by the supervisor 
according to a scale. The “possible 
total” marks amount to 100, so that 
the “actual total” is a percentage 


figure, viz.: very good—above 89 per 
cent; good, 70-89 per cent; fair, 50- 
69 per cent; bad—under 50 per cent. 

Contact is maintained with the 
medical, school, probation, and cruel- 
ty officers, as well as the burgh factor 
and sanitary inspector. 

Following adverse report, a tenant 
is warned by letter that failing an 
improvement his case will be report- 
ed to the committee, with recommen- 
dations for his ejectment. When, 
however, the supervisor's reports on 
a tenant have been consistently good 
and indicate the hoped for improve- 
ment on the part of the tenant, he is 
offered a transfer out. Periodic visi- 
tation of the house to which he moves 
continues until such time as it is clear 
that it is no longer necessary. 


ost 

Notwithstanding the cost involved 
in wages—{£700 per annum—a sav- 
ing of public money actually results 
from the adoption of the scheme, as 
the expenditure in wages is more than 
off-set by the reduction in mainte- 
nance costs. 

It has been found in practice that 
the spraying, cleansing, repair, and 
re-decoration of houses vacated by 
dirty tenants cost approximately £21 
per house. In addition (owing to 
difficulty in carrying out repairs), a 
vacated house remained unoccupied 
for an average period of three 
months, thus an average amount of 
£3 14s. for rent and stair light 
charges (excluding rates) was lost. 
The total cost per vacated house, in- 
cluding loss of rent and_ rates, 
amounted to an average of £26. As 
62 houses have been dealt with (rep- 
resenting a total cost of £1600) and 
having regard to the fact that repairs 
in the supervised houses are normal. 
it will be realized that the saving on 
maintenance is considerable. 

Results 

In an experiment like this, the long 
view must be taken and it is early to 
talk of success. Scarcity of houses 
has also cramped the scheme and 
prevented quicker transfer out and 
in. Even so, the tenants who have 
been transferred out have all made 
good and the standard of those under 
supervision is beyond comparison 
with their previous conditions. 

[ am of opinion that the scheme 
has been well worth while. If it did 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


BOILER FEED PUMP TAKES LESS 
SPACE, NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

The advantages claimed for the 
Jacuzzi Boiler Feed Pump—a multi- 
stage centrifugal pump for pumping 
hot water and for other installations 
requiring high water pressure—are 
that it takes less floor space 
does not need any special foun- 
dations or flexible couplings 
offers higher efficiency 
quires less 


and re- 
maintenance. Basic 
source of these benefits is the new 
design of the pump: it is vertical 
(according to the manufacturer, it 


no more than remove these tenants 
from their long-suffering neighbours. 
it would be well justified but it does 
much more than this. 

Its mere existence has effected an 
improvement on other tenants who 
might ultimately have had to be put 
under supervision; it has benefited 
the families of the supervised tenants, 
who now have better liv ing conditions 
than before they were rehoused; it 
has kept tenants free of rent arrears 
and court expenses and has relieved 
them of the constant fear of ejection 
for non-payment of rent; and it has 
given them an incentive towards im- 
provement, not only by advice and 
encouragement, but also by offering 
a transfer-out when the required 
standards have been maintained for 
a sufficient period. 

So far as the corporation is con- 
cerned, it means a great saving in the 
cost of maintenance. All repairs are 
reported immediately by the super- 
visors and damage by tenants is care- 
fully watched and charged to them. 
The supervised houses vacated 
through transfer-out can be _ re-let 
without delay. 

Finally—and this is the crux of the 
whole matter—it is a sincere endeav- 
our to attain the real goal of all 
housing effort—the welfare. happi- 
ness, and better living conditions of 
our citizens. 


is the first boiler feed pump to be 
produced in a vertical design) and 
it has only one moving part. It 
comes in sizes ranging from 4 to 
20 horsepower and also in custom- 
built jobs for specific requirements. 

For further details write for Bul- 
letin JBF-1, Jacuzzi Brothers, Inc., 
Richmond, California. 


MASONRY BIT DRILLS DEEP HOLES; 
CARRIES OFF DISPLACED CHIPS 





Main difficulty in drilling holes in 
masonry is what to do with the chips 
and pieces of brick that are dis- 
placed. For this reason. ordinary 
masonry bits can't drill holes more 
than one-inch beyond that 
depth, the displaced masonry jams 
the hole and prevents the worker 
from doing a clean and effective job. 

The unique feature of the mason- 
ry bit pictured above is that it has 
grooves along the sides—known as 
flutes—that carry off the displaced 
masonry during the drilling process. 
Thus it solves the problem of the 
chips and pieces and can drill a 
deeper hole without wasted time and 
effort. The manufacturer claims sav- 
ings up to 75 per cent of the time 
ordinarily taken in chiseling holes 
by hand methods with star drills. 

The tool is tipped with tungsten 
carbide: extra-length shanks can be 
supplied to meet any need. Manu- 
factured by Horvath Tool and Manu- 
facturing Company. 10210 Plymouth 
Road. Detroit 4. Michigan. 


deep: 
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PUMP SCAFFOLD SAVES TIME, LABOR; 
HAS LARGER, SAFER WORK SPACE 


The behind the Hercules 
Pump is that it provides safe scaf- 
folding that can be erected quickly. 
covers a large area, and can be 
moved up or down by a push of a 
lever—without ropes or hooks. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
Hercules Pump can be used to scaf- 
fold a 60-foot building in less than 
half an hour. The scaffold consists 
of a platform attached to two vertical 
beams (4x4’s) that rest on the 


idea 


MAGNESIUM ROD TAKES A BEATING 
—SAVES WATER TANKS FROM RUST 


























When the above-pictured gadget— 
a magnesium rod known as _ the 
ELNO RuSTopper—is inserted into 
a hot water tank, destructive effects 
of the water that normally cause rust 
and corrosion of the tank are directed 
against the RuSTopper instead. As 
a result, it is claimed, the walls of 
the tank do not corrode .. . the 
tank remains free from rust 
and the water keeps clear. 
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ground, The pump mechanism is 
fixed at the angle where each beam 
joins the platform. When the pump 
is operated by the workmen on the 
scaffold, the entire platform—with 
men and materials—rides up ot 
down on the beams to the desired 
working level. The pump can be 
adjusted to 12- to 24-inch platforms. 
Further details are available from 
the Newark Ladder and _ Bracket 
Company, Inc., Walnut and Central 
Avenues, Clark (Rahway). New 
Jersey. 


The explanation is this: through 
an electro-chemical reaction, the 
magnesium rod literally takes the 
beating that was directed against 
the steel tank. As the rod dissolves. 
particles of magnesium drift through 
the water and stick to the walls of 
the tank, forming a protective film. 
In time, depending on the hardness 
of the water, the rod dissolves entire- 
ly and should be replaced. 


The ELNO rod comes in a variety 
of sizes and styles to fit nearly every 
known make of automatic water heat- 
er or storage tank. It has two basic 
designs: one for new heaters and 
one for heaters that have already 
seen service. For literature and 
further information. write the ELNO 
Division, Cleveland Heater Com- 
pany, 2310 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


PERFORATED HOSE WATERS GRASS 
STRIPS; NO ATTENDANT NEEDED 
Maintenance men need not spend 
time watering grass parkway strips 
this summer if they use Joseph Fac- 
tor’s idea for a perforated hose that 
does the job for them. Mr. Factor, 
supervising groundsman at Pueblo 
del Rio—400-family low-rent devel- 


opment operated by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles 

has devised a lawn-sprinkling system 
that involves punching holes along 
the sides and bottom of regular hose. 
The then 
hose is mounted on aluminum brack- 


nozzle is closed and the 
ets set in the ground along the center 
of the grass strip to be watered. The 
faucet is turned on at whatever pres 
enough 
water out of the side holes to sprinkle 
the whole width of the grass plot. 


sure is necessary to force 


From then on, the rest of the sprin- 
kling job is up to the hose. 


POWER BUGGY CAN DO WORK OF 
SIX MEN; HAS “HUNDRED USES” 
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One man using the above-pictured 
Whiteman Power Buggy can do the 
using ordinary 
that’s the manufac- 
turers Further. the 
facturer says, the Buggy has a “hun- 
dred uses.” As a dump truck it can 
carry a load up to 2000 pounds 
12 cubic feet of wet concrete, sand, 
tools, short, anything 
that can be dumped or shoveled into 
it. It is light enough (750 pounds) 
to be used for scaffolding and upper 
story work and can 
a tractor. Of steel construction, it is 
8 feet long. 34 inches high, and with 
single wheels, 28 inches wide. or 36 
The 


has a 6-horsepower engine, 


work of six men 
wheelbarrows 


claim. manu- 


refuse — in 


also serve as 


inches wide. with dual wheels. 
Buggy 
can travel from 2 to 15 miles per 
hour forward or reverse, and can 
turn in its own radius. 

Available for immediate delivery 
for $825 F.O.B. Los Angeles from 
the Whiteman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3249 Casitas Avenue, Los 
Angeles 26. California. 





NAHO’S 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
OF BUILDING AND 
MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
Seattle 
Olympic Hotel 
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SWAP JOB TRAINING RESULTS IN 
*““MIRACLE” IN HOUSTON 

At the Houston Authority the ten- 
ant selection jub is divided into two 
major parts: (1) applicants are in- 
terviewed at individual project of- 
fices; (2) “processing” and approval 
of applications are handled by the 
central tenant selection office. Main 
difficulty in this kind of arrangement. 
the Authority reports, is that occa- 
sionally the project office interviewer 
fails to pick up information that the 
central office staff needs to determine 
eligibility. In this event, the appli- 
cant’s file must be returned to the 
project office for the additional facts 
—all of which adds up to delay and 


waste of time. 


This problem was brought up at 
Authority staff meetings. But talk- 
ing about it didn’t seem to help and 
some other training approach seemed 
to be in order. First, the project staff 
did not understand “why” some de- 
tail was necessary and, secondly, 
they felt too removed from the cen- 
tral tenant selection office and _ its 
work and personalities. On the other 
hand. the tenant selection people had 
little appreciation of the face-to-face 
job that the project staff handled. 


To overcome this two-way obstacle, 
a “come-and-see” training technique 
was devised whereby tenant selection 
clerks swapped jobs with project 
clerks for one week. Result, accord- 
ing to Authority Executive Director 
Ervin W. Blum, was a “miracle of 
improvement.” During the month 
before training began, 67 applicants’ 
files had to be returned to the project 
offices for additional information. In 
the month following, only 15 were 
returned. And, in addition, the pro- 
gram has proved to be a genuine 
morale booster. 

Mr. Blum describes exactly how it 
worked, as follows: 

The tenant selection clerk began to 
see some of the difficulties in secur- 
ing complete information and also 
grasped an increased appreciation of 
the human element in the housing 
application. As one clerk expressed 
it: “I formerly saw only a legal-size 
sheet of paper with writing and fig- 
ures. From this I did a mechanical 
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checking and computing job. Since 
being in the project office, I now 
think of those names and figures in 
terms of people and their needs.” 

As to the project clerks assigned to 
the central office—they saw for them- 
selves the difficulty of determining 
income and completing an investiga- 
tion where minor, but important, de- 
tails were lacking. They heard the 
groans of the computers when yet 
another file had to be returned for 
information. The tenant selection 
job in their minds became personal- 
ized in terms of the people handling 
the work. A spirit of mutual interest 
was established. 

In many instances the training 
program afforded the project clerk 
her first opportunity to visit the 
central office and, similarly, gave the 
tenant selection clerk her first chance 
to see the project that she had known 
only in terms of name and units. 


“GET MORE FROM YOUR 
FREEDOM GARDEN’... 





That’s the current slogan of the 
national “Freedom Garden” cam- 
paign, now stressing the need (1) 
for keeping up gardens begun this 
spring and (2) for canning all gar- 
den surplus. Reproduced above is 
the new campaign emblem. The 
“Freedom Garden” movement, begun 
in February by the National Garden 
Conference (see February JouRNAL, 
page 47), is being continued as a 
National Garden Program by the 
Agriculture Department's Office of 
Food and Feed Conservation. Paul 
C. Stark is the Program Director. 

The slogan, “Get More From Your 
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Freedom Garden,” is also the title 
of a new campaign leaflet. carrying 
such tips to the gardener as: 


Use fertilizer 
—If soil is too acid, add lime 
—Choose varieties suited to your locality 


Don't cultivate deeply—just get the 
weeds 


Can only fresh foods, in tiptop condition 


Follow up-to-date directions backed by 
research 


—Freezing foods is quick and easy 


The leaflet is available in quantity 
without charge from the Office of 
Food and Feed Conservation, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Also available 
are mats of the campaign emblem 
and brief statements on the cam- 
paign for use in publications. 


FLAT RENTS FOR RELIEF FAMILIES 
CHARGED IN NEW YORK CITY 


A scale of fixed rents to be 
charged all tenants who receive 
either full or partial support from 
public assistance was set up by the 
New York City Housing Authority 
effective March 25. The Authority 
reports that the previous arrange- 
ment of grading the rents of relief 
families according to income—the 
Authority’s standard practice for 
other residents—had caused consider- 
able inconvenience to them as well 
as the city department of welfare 
and the tenants, themselves, because 
of the frequent rent changes that had 
to be put through whenever there 
was a change in the welfare depart- 
ment’s budget allowances. 

The new flat rents were worked out 
jointly by the Authority and the 
welfare department and are based on 
the department's typical budget al- 
lowances for families of various 
sizes. They apply to all federally 
aided and city aided low-rent devel- 
opments, as follows: 


Monthly Gross Rent 


Apartment Size 


1 room $22 
2 rooms 30 
3 rooms 34 
4 rooms 38 
5 rooms 41 
6 rooms 44 
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UNIFORM POLICY ON TENANT SELECTION NEEDED 


The article in the April issue of the NAHO JourNnat 
or Housinc regarding tenant selection policies interests 
me. If it were not for the fact that so much time and 
effort have already been put into conducting meetings 
and discussions on this very topic without any specific 
action being taken collectively by PHA regional ofhces. 
I would say that I am heartily in agreement with the 
work of the Committee on Central Tenant Selection of 
NAHO?’s Southeastern Regional Council. 

In the interest of uniformity of interpretations. so 
important in properly carrying out the tenets of the 
United States Housing Act, all authorities must conform 
to basic principles and institute procedures in use that 
have proven effective and expeditious. Numberless hours 
in all regions have been spent in discussing eligibility 
and procedural techniques but only in few cases have 
our regional PHA offices instructed all the authorities 
under their jurisdictions to comply with these recom- 
mended formulae or at least to put them to the test. 
Because these recommendations have not received proper 
weight or publicity, authorities function autocratically. 
blunder along, and in many cases are hungry for any 
information they might receive either at conference time 
(which so few of those who are actually concerned in 
the day-to-day job of determining and maintaining eligi- 
bility, attend) or through correspondence. 

Will the day ever come when such information as 
that reported at a NAHO conference in Galveston on 
September 28 and 29, 1944 (still good!) on income 
computation will be made available to all authorities? 
The committee gathered information from all parts of 
the country by way of a questionnaire regarding “In- 
come.” This subject alone covered 21 points and recom- 
mendations were made after all data were received and 
evaluated. How widespread was this report and whom 
did it reach? 

The Rental and Occupancy Committee of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council of NAHO on December 10, 
1946 submitted a report to the regional conference on 
that date. The report covered such ‘items as rent ad- 
justment, occupancy standards, functions of the applica- 
tion office, review of eligibility, income ceilings. inter- 
and intra-development transfers, sub-leasing. and other 
subjects too numerous to mention at this time. Eight com- 
mittee members worked hard for a period of six months 
to assemble the data—and what happened? My guess 
is that after the conference, those who attended and had 
extraordinarily good memories are probably now follow- 
ing some of the recommendations. The others either had 
better working procedures or forgot to remember the 
suggestions the committee made. Only a few requested 
copies of the report. 

Let us settle this problem once and for all time! NAHO 
can well be the spearhead for disseminating such in- 
formation. Perhaps the most effective way to bring about 
the best results would be to have NAHO appoint, nation- 
wide, a committee of 12 or 15 who are engaged in in- 
terpreting eligibility. Assign one or two subjects in 
this category to each member. who would be responsible 
for gathering facts based on his own experience and 
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submitting them to the NAHO central office. Also, request 
reports on the subject from those who have spent time 
and effort on committees and who have submitted find- 
ings. 

NAHO could then appoint a local committee to evalu- 
ate. edit, and finally publish in the JouRNAL in serial 
form its findings and recommendations. Surely. this 
method would save innumerable hours spent in meetings, 
conferences, and discussions country-wide and would be 
of immeasurable benefit to those seeking information 
concerning eligibility. 

Frances Saltman, Los Angeles 


HOUSING, PLANNING DIFFERENCES ARTIFICIAL 
The last issue of the JoURNAL made interesting reading 
but the editorial gave me a feeling of uneasiness. I had 
the impression that differences between “housers” and 
“planners” were somewhat artificially emphasized—dif.- 
ferences that in reality should not exist and the nature 
of which I have been attempting to elucidate ever since 
| came to the States in 1939. However, | will not en- 
large on this point. 
Anatole A. Solow, Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON HOUSERS APPROVE “BALTIMORE PLAN” 

Last week the National Association of Home Builders 
presented their “Baltimore Story” film twice in Washing- 
ton. The second time, before the Washington Housing 
Association’s annual meeting, the extravagant claims of 
the accompanying sound track were, | am told, greatly 
toned down from those at the first presentation, in 
deference to a better informed and more critical audience. 
The first presentation had been to their own group, plus 
a few invited guests. 

The gist of the picture is that Baltimore shows a way 
of getting rid of slums without utilizing public housing, 
It is scheduled for presentation all over the country. 

The Washington Housing Association meeting ended 
with a resolution stating that the Baltimore plan “re- 
claims” slums and then expressed approval and support. 

As “slum reclamation” is a phrase the National Capital 
Housing Authority has used for years to describe a much 
more effective operation, 1, as a public houser, heartily 
seconded the resolution if the mover would substitute 
for the word “reclaims” the more accurate phrase “im- 
proves sanitary conditions in the slums.” This revision 
was applauded and accepted and the resolution was then 
adopted by affirmative vote of a large majority of those 
present—no one voted in opposition. 

I have since been told, however. that the revision 
makes the resolution of no value for the Home Builders, 
who are publicizing the Baltimore plan as a substitute 
for public housing and are saying that public housers 
are opposed to it. 

Even public housers may not know, or may have for- 
gotten, that law enforcement, such as that in the Balti- 
more plan, has been more or less successfully advocated 
for a century, that some of us in public housing became 
advocates of public housing because, in the words of 
the Act creating the National Capital Housing Authority 
and printed as an appendix in the pamphlet containing 
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the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended in 
1938, “control by regulatory processes having proved 
inadequate and insufficient to remedy the evils, it is 
in the judgment of Congress necessary to acquire property 
in the District of Columbia by gift, purchase, or the use 
of eminent domain, etc.” 


We also tend to forget that the attempts at effective 
regulation were fought with a bitterness equal to that 
shown in the fight against public housing. So there is a 
sardonic note in our approval of the enthusiasm of these 
recent converts. We ask ourselves whether their con- 
version is real, whether it is not merely at attempt to 
divert attention. We ask evidence in the form of effec- 
tive housing codes drafted by and/or vigorously sup- 
ported by these recent converts. So far I have not seen 
such evidence. 

John Ihlder, Washington, D. C. 


AUTHORITY MEDIATES RENT CONTROL—REALTORS 

A housing authority can use its influence in the com- 
munity to assure almost 100 per cent utilization of exist- 
ing housing facilitie-—despite inflated costs, inflated 
prices, material scarcities, labor problems . . . or quarrels 
between the rent control office and a few greedy property 
owners. 


Through a monthly housing market analysis, the Madi- 
son Housing Authority has perhaps gone far ahead of 
most authorities in an effort to know the facts on every 
available housing facility in the community. We “keep 
books” on all housing and on all changes in housing 
demand in what is called “Metropolitan Madison.” This 
area covers the city, three satellite villages, and five 
surrounding townships. We add or subtract from our 
current housing supply total all conversions, completions. 
divorces, deaths, marriages, move-ins. move-outs—and 
weigh many other factors that influence the housing 
supply picture. We make a monthly balance sheet avail- 
able to many community agencies and individuals. 


Further, we make periodic press, radio, and broadside 
appeals for rental housing. Our appeals have been read 
before 30 or more church congregations, have been re- 
published in union and fraternal journals. We have had 
responses to our campaign from Marinette, Ashland, Su- 
perior, Milwaukee, Beloit, and LaCrosse. So we can say 
that our results are state-wide. 


Our local realtors association has bitterly disputed our 
findings. They have used the press, radio, and broadside 
mail to claim that there is no housing emergency of any 
moment. Up to the first of this month, they repeatedly 
stated there were hundreds of housing units available. 
held vacant due to the ~ - rent control office! !” 
They repeatedly insisted that | make an actual housing 
survey to see if this claim were not so. But I knew if 
I did, the results would be disputed as coming from a 
“socialistic, pink, long-haired source.” So I needled 
them, until they undertook the survey. The result was a 
compilation by them showing 22 units vacant due either 
to orders from the rent control office or to realtor-rent 
control office quarrels. We are just now completing a 
period of prayer and mitigation, tempered with a bit 
of horse sense, that will place ten of these units back on 
the rental market. In addition, the realtors’ survey found 
148 units vacant because they were being held for sale 
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at prices “out of this world.” So, we have 22 rental 
units vacant out of 31,000 living units in our city. 


If an owner wants to come to us to cuss the rent con- 
trol office, he is welcome to do so. My desk is old and 
scarred. A bit more pounding won't hurt it. But if | 
can get the owner in here in my office, I also get one of 
the rent control office boys in here in a short time. Such 
conferences generally result in a rental unit going back 
on the market. I keep my office neutral. I interview al- 
most as many owners as tenants. I am glad to advise both 
sides. And the staff of the rent control office and ou 
office work very closely. 


I have a reguiar half hour weekly radio program on 
which I take six families to the mike and have them tell 
their story. It helps. 


All this is lots of work, involving many headaches. 
but it gets unhoused families in housing. 
William L. Frazier, Madison, Wisconsin 


TENANTS, AGENCY WORKERS FORM COMMITTEE 

The organization of a Community Activities Committee 
for our Yesler Terrace project resulted from a study 
of the NAHO pamphlet, Community Services and Pudlic 
Housing. Since there were professional people from 
various community agencies working in Yesler Terrace. 
we thought it would be a valuable experience to bring 
them together with the leaders of the various resident 
groups. Through these group meetings, we expect to 
gain a better understanding of the other worker and 
his activities and of resident interests. Also, we expect 
to eliminate overlapping, to share knowledge gained in 
regard to the felt needs of the residents, and to seek 
to extend the community program wherever the need 
appears. 


Members of this committee include the instructor for 
the Seattle park board, who directs recreational activi- 
ties in the Yesler Terrace gymnasium and play field; 
representatives from the education-for-family-life depart- 
ment for the Seattle public schools, which sponsors and 
supervises a cooperative nursery program in the Yesler 
Terrace child care center; a representative from the 
Seattle council of churches, which sponsors and super- 
vises a Sunday school, a vacation day Bible school, and 
two week-day classes in religious and craft instruction: 
a representative from the Seattle garden club, which 
sponsors a better lawn and garden program, including 
cash prizes for best-kept yard areas; two case workers 
from the King County welfare department who have 
case loads in Yesler Terrace; an instructor from the 
Junior League, who conducts a creative drama group 
for 9 to 12 year olds; the president of the PTA, a resi- 
dent. who also supervises the Girl Scout and Brownie 
groups; the president of the Yesler Terrace garden club. 
also a resident; and two representatives from the Yesler 
Terrace community club. 


We feel that this group will be able to coordinate. 
improve, and extend the community program of Yesler 
Terrace. To date, we have noticed closer working re- 
lationships among the professional workers and between 
the workers and the residents. I feel that it is too early 
to attempt an evaluation of the results of this program 
as yet but I shall keep you informed of our program. 


J. R. McFarling, Seattle 
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WALTER E. STANTON 

died in Chicago on May 8 after an illness 
of several months and after having under 
gone a major operation three weeks previ- 
ously. 


Mr. Stanton was the general counsel for 
the Region III office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. He had been with 
PHA since 1942, coming to federal service 
from the Indiana State Housing Board, of 
which he had Executive Secretary 
and Chief Counsel 1937. Prior to 
that time he had acted as a special coun- 
sel for the Public Works Administration, 
both in Washington and in Indiana. He 
had served a term @& a member of the 
Indiana House of Representatives in the 
early 30°s and was the state’s deputy at- 
torney general in 1933. 


been 
since 


During the 1948 annual conference of 
NAHO’s North Central Regional Council, 
held in Chicago in April, the Council's 
secretary was directed to write to Mr. 
Stanton expressing the members’ sympathy 
over his long illness. The letter said that 
“there were frequent statements during 
the conference expressing hope that you 
would very soon be back among us with 
your wise counsel and pleasant companion- 
ship. In plain language, we missed you.” 
It was in this spirit of affection and re- 
spect that news of Mr. Stanton’s death 
reached Council members ten days later. 


FREDERICK T. ASCHMAN 

has been appointed Executive Director of 
the Cook County Housing Authority, re- 
placing Ira J. Bach, now Director of Plan- 
ning of the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission. Mr. Aschman had been the Cook 
County Authority’s Assistant Director for 
about two years prior to his recent ap- 
pointment to the directorship. Before that 
time he was with the Illinois State Housing 
Board as Director of Research. 


OSBORNE T. BOYD 

has been named Deputy Director of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Housing. He 
resigned from his position with the Region 
II office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration to take on the state agency job, 
after having been with PHA in both the 
Boston and New York offices since his re- 
lease from the Navy in 1946. 


GORDON HOWARD 
is serving the Wisconsin 
Housing Authority as a 
sultant. He is combining this assignment 
with his research associate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. His State Author- 
ity assignment is concerned with the formu- 
lation of a program of activities for the 
Authority that will be of the greatest pos- 
sible service to municipalities throughout 
the state. 


ANN COPPERMAN, 
after leaving the staff of the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing recently, where 
she had served for two years as a Research 
Associate, is now working with Harrison, 
Ballard and Allen in New York on a land 
use study that the firm is making for the 
New York City planning commission. 
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HOW MANY EMPLOYEES ARE 
REQUIRED FOR EFFICIENT LO- 
CAL AUTHORITY OPERATION? 
by J. S. Fuerst. March 1948. 22 pp. 
50 cents. (Has been distributed free 
to all agency members of NAHO.) 

Local authority executives have for sev- 
eral years looked in vain for some standard 
for measuring local authority operating 
eficiency. This pamphlet performs a valu- 
able service by setting a framework for 
evaluating a local operation in terms of 
staff size. Without attempting to pass 
judgment or establish “norms,” Mr. Fuerst 
has compared the staff sizes of 36 of the 
largest local authorities, showing a break- 
down by management and maintenance per 
sonnel and by central office and project 
office staff. For purposes of comparison, all 
figures are converted to a single measure 

the number of persons employed per 
1000 units of housing. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 80th 
Congress, October 20, 1947 — January 
28, 1948. Parts 1 to 5. 6148 pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. 

The complete record of the hearings con- 
ducted by the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Housing headed by Congressman 
Ralph A. Gamble and Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, over a five month period last 
fall and during January of this year—in 
cluding those held in more than 30 cities 
across the country. 

Part 1 covers the hearings in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Columbus (Ohio), Chicago, and 
Milwaukee. 

Part 2 covers the hearings in Miami, 
Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Little 
Rock, Dallas, San Antonio. Houston, Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans, and Memphis. 

Part 3 covers the hearings in Boston, 
New York, Newark, Hartford, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Part 4 covers the hearings in San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Honolulu. 

Part 5 covers the hearings held in 
Washington both before and after the local 
hearings in September 1947 and in January 
1948. 

BETTER HOUSING FOR THE 
FAMILY, a study of low-cost public 
housing in New York City based on 
interviews with tenants. Women’s City 
Club of New York. Prepared and 
edited by Beatrice S. Friedman. May, 
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1948. 58 pp., plano. $1. Women’s City 
Club of New York, Inc., Hotel New 
Weston, 50th Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

This study is a sequel to one made by 
Women’s City Club in March 1936 
(Housing for the Family), recording 
the opinions of nearly 1500 housewives then 
living in tenements and slum 
hoods as to what kind of 
would like to see public 
build. The 1948 survey records interviews 
with 458 families living in four different 
types of New York Housing Authority 
projects: a row house development in an 
outlying section of the city and three differ- 
ent types of apartment house developments. 

The report carries a tabulation of the re 
plies to the 11 sets of questions asked these 
families, the more significant of which 
will be featured in an early issue of the 
JouRNAL. In general, the report finds that: 
“Public housing has given the 
of low income many advantages over her 
neighbor still living in the slums, basic 
advantages which she herself is the very 
first to appreciate. ... But these advances 
have in turn raised her values, have widened 
her horizons, and have stimulated her to 
look ahead to further 
her living conditions . Above all, she 
wants every possible advantage for her 
children, preferring to live ‘where the air 
is better where there are fewer 
factories, less noise, more open space... ’ 
even though it means longer traveling time 
to and from work for her husband, even 
though it means she herself must move 
from a neighborhood which has spelled 
home for many years. In this respect alone, 
public housing is beginning to pay worth- 
while dividends in its future citizenry 
through developing an understanding of 
and desire for better living.” 


THE NEGRO GHETTO, by Robert 
C. Weaver. 1948. 404 pp. $3.75. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
A complete account of the rise, develop- 
ment, and consequences of enforced resi 
dential segregation in the North. In addi 
tion, an evaluation of the war housing pro 
gram for Negroes and its implications for 
segregation. Of special current importance 
and interest is a statement of the dangers 
as well as the potential benefits to Negroes 
in proposals for urban redevelopment. 
To be reviewed. 


PLANNING THE NEIGHBOR. 
HOOD, by the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing. 1948. 90 pp. 
$2.50. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

The first in a series of three 
to ve published under the overall title of 
Standards for Healthful Housing. Now in 
preparation are Planning the Home for 
Occupancy and Construction and Equip- 
ment of the Home. Each volume will be 
complete in itself. To be 
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Your best buy today... 


for the years to come! 


HOTPOINT AUTOMATIC 
KLECTRIC WATER HEATER 
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With Amazing 


MAGIC CIRCLE 
HEAT! 





ERE'’S why world-famous Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Water Heaters are tailor-made for that long-term rental 
development of yours: They are easy to install, economical to 
operate, and they offer extra years of trouble-free service! 
Hotpoint’s Magic Circle Heat of Pressurized Calrod* Units 
provides a fast, efficient and most dependable hot-water supply. 


Behind each new Hotpoint Water Heater is an entirely new 


Everybody’s Pointing to 





Costs You Less To Install, Less To Maintain 


And Lasts Far Longer! 


10-year protection plan. Hotpoint leads in the production of 
electric water heaters, too. More Hotpoint Electric Water 


Heaters are in use today than any other make. 


Your nearest Hotpoint dealer invites you to inspect the seven 
handsome Hotpoint models, ranging from 15 to 82 gallons 
capacity. When you see the important advantages they offer, 
you'll know why “Everybody's Pointing To Hotpoint!” 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Automatic Electric Water Heaters 
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